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REMARKS Upon fome Writers in the Contro- 
verfy concerning the Foundation of. Moral 
Virtue and Moral Obligation ; particularly 
the Tranflator of Archbifhop King’s Origin 
of Evil, and the Author of the Divine Le- 
gation of Mo/es. 

To which are prefix’d, fome Curfory Thoughts 
on the Controverfies concerning neceflary Ex- 
iftence, The Reality and infinity of Space, 
The Extenfion and Place of Spirits, and on 
Dr. Watts’s Notion of Subftance. 
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THE PREPAC E, 


wealiave fo great an Efteem of the 
ey fudgment and Penetration of the 
4 Tranflator, and Author of the Notes 
on Archbifhop King’s Origin of Evil; 
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and have received fo much Light from him on 
Jeveral Subjects, that I am forry to be obliged 
to differ from him on any. But Iam much more 
concern’d to find, that one who generally feems in- 
clin'd to dojuftice toallthe Authors he hasOccafion 
to mention, fhould fhew a Partiality again/t one 
of the greateft Lights this Age has produced; 
aDivine, whofeW ritings are univerfally allow'd 
(except on one Point of great Depth and Dif- 
ficulty) to convey the cleareft and ftrongeft Con- 
vittions of the moft important Truths of Rel- 
gion, that folid Reafoning, and the moft judt- 
cious Explications of Scripture can give, to all 
fober and rational Enguirers. To what then 
can be imputed that remarkable Byafs againft 
this great Man in fo candid aWriter? I 
would not fuppofe a too partial Regard for the 
Eminent Head of the Oppofition agatnft him, 
whofe figure in the Learned World bas drawn 
many rafe Adventurers to engage on hts Side, 
tho few, I am perfuaded, of the Weight and 
Difcernment of the Author of the Notes. All 
perfonal ‘Regards ought undoubtedly to be laid 
afide, in Queftions of fuch Importance as the 
ultimate Foundation of Moral Virtue, and of 
Moral Obligation; and as the following Re- 
marks on that Debate, were at firft drawn up 
only for my own Ufe, tho now thought fit to 
be made public, I hope they may be excufed, how- 
ever different from the Notions of fome, for 
whofe fuperior Abilities I have not the lefs De- 
ference. 

1 have not meddled with the Comparifon of 


mora! and pofitive Duties, which firft a, 
one 
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oned this Controverfy ; becaufe I think, if it be 
well proved that the Obligation to moral Vir- 
tue is ultimately founded on the eternal and im- 
mutable Nature of Things, that will go a great 
Way in deciding where the Preference fhould be 
latd: And more efpecially, becaufe I think our 
Saviour himfelf has determined that Potnt with 
fuch Exaétne/s, as might weil have fuperfeded 
all Arguments upon it. 
On the more abjtrufe Controverfies concerning 

neceflary Exiftence, and the Reality of Space, 
the Extenfion and Place of Spirits, and the 
Nature of Subftance, I am only an Enquirer ;in 
Order to which, a few curfory Thoughts are pre- 
fixed to the principal Subjeé# of thefe Papers. 

If they are thought late in appearinz, after 

the Books towhich they relate have fome Years 

been publifhed, let it be confidered, that the moft 

noted Authors may be long unknown to thofe who 

live in remote Parts of the Country, who, when- 

ever they meet with them, will at all Times think 

they have a Right to examine SubjeGs of univer- 
fal Concernment, and which can never be out of 
Date. 


Remarks 
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Remarks on fome Paffages in the Tranfla- 
tor’s Notes upon Archbifbop King’s Origin 
of Evil. 


Of neceffary Exiffence. 
Ty “HITS feems a Subjeét of too abftrufe a Nature 


for human Underftandings to determine upon 
Fi ifively ; but I venture to make a few Remarks 
upon the Difpute as it has been managed in the late 
Oppofition to Dr. Clarke 5 and muft premife, that it 
looks a little unfavourable to their Caufe, that i 
obliges themto contend againft all Proofs from Rea- 
fon of the Unity of God, as well as againft the eter- 
nal immutable Nature of Things; both which 
have been eiieemed effential Foundations of natu- 
ra] Religion. 

1 thal! next obferve, that ’tis fomewhat unfair in 
the Auchor of the Notes to affirm, * that the Rea- 
fon for which Neceffity of Exiftence was frft in- 
troduced, was to exclude a Difference of Perfons 
in the divine Nature ; fince he could not be igno- 
rant that Dr. Clarke, + in that very Place where he 
firft introduced the Notion of Neceffity of Exif- 
tence, from whence he deduces the Unity of God, 
does exprefly affert that a Diverfity of Perfons in that 
one and the fame Nature, is not inconfiftent with 
it; and that there is no Argument by which it can 
be proved impoffible, or unreafonable to be fup- 
poled. 

This Writer farther urges || that ‘* Neceffity of 
«s Kxiftence being, as Dr. “Clarke, contends fimple 
‘© and uniform, fhould exclude all Difference or Va- 


* P.S. Page 31. + Demonft. of the Being and Attrib. 
of God. |} P. S. and Note 10. 
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"é riety of any Sort—and may exclude al! Diverfity 
‘¢ of Perfections in the divine Nature, forthe very 
“© Jame Reajon that it does exclude a Diffe: ence of 
‘«s Perfons.” But who has given any Reafon why it 
muft exclude a Difference of Perfons? the Doctor 
affirms that no Reafon can be given for it, and has 
profeffedly proved a Diverfity of Attributes, or Per- 
fections, to be effentially in God, as this Author 
himiclf owns, The Unity Dr. Clarke contends for, 
and which he thinks Neceffity of Exiflence proves, 
f+ isa Unity of Nature or Effence; the Variety he 
excludes, is a Difference of Natures, fuch aVaricty as 
appears to be in all the Things of the Wor'd, 
which are diftinguifhed one from another by a Di- 
verfity, not only of Modes, but alfo of e/ffential At- 
tributes. 

The Author of the Notes likewife 1} afferts that 
‘¢ Neceffity of Exiftence muft exclude that perfeé 
«¢ Liberty, or abfolute freedom of Choice, which 
‘¢ is a Property of God, as well as of Man.” But 
I can fee no manner of Repugnance between thefe 
two, any more than there is between Man’s being 
determined to Exiftence by the will of God, and yer 
having a perfect Liberty, or freedom of Choice: 
Why muft the fame Principle that is the Ground 
of the Exiftence of any Being, be the Ground of 
all that Being’s Actions or Determinations? Necef- 
fitated to exi/f, and neceffitated to aé?, are very dif- 
ferent Ideas, and feem no way confequent one of the 
other. But “ if we cannot admit it in one Cafe (fays 
‘¢ he) why fhould we in the other? Anfw. Becaufe 
*¢ it would be an imperfection in the laft Cafe, but 
** is not fo in the former.” : 

As to the Queftion itfelf, whether the Divine Be- 
ing exifts by an abjolute Neceffity, or without any 
Caule, Ground, or Reafon of his Exiftence, it is a 


Tt Demonf. Prop. vii. } Note ro. 
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Point of too great Difficulty for me to determine 
on either Side; but I fhall venture to fet down fuch 
Reflections as occur to me on both. 

That the moft perfect Being, the Caufe of all o- 
ther Beings, fhould itfelf exift without any Ground 
or Reafon at a!! of Exiftence, is a Suppofition that 
leaves in a confidering Mind fuch a void as it can- 
not eafily be fatishied with. Could the firft Caufe 
poffibly exift by mere Chance? Then it might pof- 
fibly never have exifted. If it exifted without any 
Reafon, it might without Reafon have exifted but a 
Day before the prefent Phenomena; and may with- 
out Reafon ceafe to exift in any Time to come. 
And how upon this Suppofition can thofe be con- 
futed who affirm, that the material World and every 
exifting Subftance was eternal ** abjolutely without 
“ any Ground or Reafon of Exiftence?” If fome one 
Thing can exift abfolutely without any Reafon, why 
not every thing? || The Author of the Notes argues 
upon this Subject, ‘* that there was a Time whenall 
‘* Beings except one were indifferent to Exiftence,or 
“* Non-exiftence, were nothing ; and that for them to 
€ be determined to Exiftence, is a Change, which can- 
*< notbe effected without a Caufe ; whereas in eternal 
“¢ Exiftencethere isno Change, no Effect, and there- 
“€ fore no Caufe wanted.” But this, inftead of being 
an An{wer to the Followers of Spinoza, would be 
a plain begging the Queftion, fince they maintain 
that the Univerfe has exifted eternally, ab/olutely 
without any Caufe or Reafon of Exijience, and I fee 
not how they can be confuted by thofe who affirm 
the fame of God. If the moft perfect of all Beings 
can be conceived to exift abfolutely without any 
Ground or Reafon at all, how can we determine 
what may or may not bé without Reafon? In Short, 
may we not more jultly fay of tis what our Author 
faysof Necefity? ‘*? Tis in Truth fuch a vague equi- 
“ vocal Principle, that it will be hard to affirm 
“ pofitively what it may, or may not do,” 
| Rem.e. On 
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On the othergHand, neceffary Exiffence feems to 
give the Mind fomething more fatisfaétory to reft 
on; if the firft Caufe is neceffarily exiftent, it mutt 
have always exifted, and cannot poffibly ceafe to 
enift: And not only Eternity, but feveral other Aceri- 
butes are deducible from this Principle,'as Jmmenfity, 
Unity, 8c. whereas from Exiftence without any Caule 
or Reafon, nothing feemsjto be certainly deducible. 
TheAuthor of the Notes affirms indeed, that there 
may be ¢wo or more neceflarily exifting independent 
Beings, but I think he has not proved it, nor an- 
fwered what Dr. Clarke alledges to fhew, that fuch 
a Suppofition implies a plain Contradiction. 

However, it muft be confefs’d that there is a great 
Difficulty attends the Notion of Necefity, confi- 
dered as a Ground or Reafon of the Exiftence of 
the firft Caufe, fince the Exiftence muft be co- 
etaneous with the fuppofed Reafon of it; nothing 
can be really antecedent in the Order of Nature, 
(whatever it may be in the Order of our Ideas) to 
an eternal Being. The Author of av impartial En- 
quiry of the Being and Attributes of God, who al- 
lows the firft Caufe to be neceffarily exiftent, yet re- 
quires fome Ground of that Neceffity, which Ground 
is, as he afferts, the Perfedtion of the divine Nature. 
Some perhaps will be apt to require another Ground 
for that; but which ever part we take, the Difficul- 
ty feems no way removed: Whether we fuppofe 
Perfeftion the Ground of neceflary Exiftence, or found 
the Exiftence on an abjolute Necefity, {till the Per- 
fection, the Neceffity, and the Exiftence muft be 
coetaneous ; how then can we conceive either of them 
antecedent to the other, fo as to be the Reafon of 
the Neceffity, or of the Exiftence ? 

But may we not perceive that the firft Caufe 
muft exift by fome internal Necefity of its own Na- 
ture, fo that it was not poffible for it not to have 
exifted, tho’ the Manner how thés is, be above hu- 
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man Comprehenfion? Do we not allow Neceffty of 
Exiftence to the divine Being, when we fuppofe that 
it cannot be deftroyed even by his own omnipotent 
Will, that can annihilate all other Things? Why then 
may he not have exilted by the fame Nece/fity 
from all Eternity, whatever it is, or whencefoever 
it arifes? But if we can perceive fuch a Neceffity of 
the divine Exiftence, the Perfeciion of his Nature 
feems moft reafonably to be tuppofed the Ground 
of ii, or rather to be itfelf the fame with that ab/- 
lute Neceffity. 

The Author of the Notes argues, * that Necef- 
fiy is a Term merely relative, and that no 
Ideas can poffibly be fixed to thefe Terms, Nece/- 
fity abfolute in itfelf. Vhe fame he fays of Truth, 
that Truth is relative, and all fuch Phrafes as true 
in itjelf, abfolutely fuch, &c. are very abfurd ones, 
I fhould be glad to know what thisGentleman thinks 
of felf-evident Truths, fuch as are no Way deduced 
from any other Truths, neither require, nor will ad- 
mit of any Proof ; can they be faid to be relative ? 
or would it be any Abfurdity to fay of them that 
they are true in themjfelves? For Inftance, may not 
this Propofition J exi/?, be faid to be, by every one 
that affirms it, true in itfelf, or abfolutely true? Moft 
of our Knowledge indeed is acquired by a Deduc- 
tion of one Truth from another ; and therefore moft 
ef the Truths we are acquainted with may be call’d 
relative, with Refpect to our manner of difcover- 
ing them, tho’ many of them may be in themfelves 
abfolutely true: Thus we deduce the Exiftence of an 
independent Being, from the Exiftence of depen- 
dent Beings; but when we have demontftrated this 
Truth to ourtelves,by aDeduciion from other Known 
Truths, we may then perceive, and without Abfur- 
dity affirm, that it was always true in itfelf, abfo- 


* Nate 4. 
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lutely crue, that this independent Being exifted 
from ali Eternity, when there was no other Being 
but himfelr. 

And may not Something like this be the Cafe of 
relative and adjolste Neceffity ¢ We perceive that the 
firit Caule mutt neceffarily have always exifted, 
from the Abfurdiries that would follow the contra. 
ry Suppofition, this is indeed a confequential Necef- 
firy, which infers noching of the Modus of the divine 
Exiftence » buc may not chis lead us to tee, that there 
muft be fome cb/aute Neceffity in the divine Na- 
ture icfelf, which made it mpoffible that he fhould 
ever not have exiited, or that he fhould ever ceafe 
to exift, tho’ tre Masner or Ground of this Necef- 
firy furpafies our Comprehenfion? Perhaps it would 
be no le!s difficult for an unpreyudiced Mind to con- 
ceive, that we fhould be forced to allow the Ne- 
cefity of an eternal Exiftence, (tho’ only a confe- 
quential one) and yet that there may be no Caufe, 
Keafon, Ground, or abfojute Neceffity at all of that 
Exiftence. Ob eternal Being, who can fpeak 
withour Error of thy incomprehenfib!e Nature, un- 
leis enlighten’d by thee! 


Remarks on the Notes by Archbifhop King’s 
Tranflator concerning Space, Sc. With a 
Digrefion on Dr. Watts’s Notion of Sub- 


fiance. 


~HOSE who maintain the real Exiftence of Space, 
‘| feem to me to have given great Advantage 
to their Adverfaries by calling it Extenfion ; which 
being a Term that ftands for an abftraét Idea, they 
have taken Occafion from thence to treat of Space 
as fuch, as having no Exiftence but in the Mind: 
Mr. /ocke, in afferting the Reality of Space, might 
I think have denied it to be the fame with 
Exten- 
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Eate sfion, for the fame Reafon that he denies A/gr- 
ter to be fo; for that cannot be the fame with cither, 
which may be predicated of both, and it may be 
faii of Space as well as of Matter, that ’tic extend- 
ed, which would be Nontfenfe to fay of Extenfion 
itfelf. Space I take to be one of the Particulars, 
from whence that general Idea is abftraéted. 

The learned Writer * quoted by the Tranflator 
owns, that the Idea of Space is not the Idea of Ex- 
tenfion, but of Something extended; yet he will 
have it to be nothing more than an Jdeai Sub’ ra- 
tum of Extenfion. “ When the Mind (hic fays) has 
“ been confidering the Idea of Extenfion, abftrac- 
“ ted from extended Bodies, — ’tis a very eafy Step 
“ to frame an imaginary Subjiratum to fupport an 
« imaginary Extenfion.” But this feemsto me a very 
imaginary Account of our getting the Idea of this 
extended fomething; I rather think we have that 
Idea before we have any of Extenfion in General, 
or are capable of abftracting: Nor does the Mind 
frame it to itfelf, ’tis an Ideaearly obtruded upon it 
by the Senfes, and unavoidably perceived by it, as 
fomething without itfelf. This is all the Proof we 
have that Matter is any Thing really exifting with- 
out the Mind ; and if the Tranflator will not admit 
of this Evidence in behalf of Space, but § require 
fome other Proof that it is fomething more than 
mental, he may be in a fair Difpefition entirely to 
embrace BifhopBerk/ey’s Scheme, to deny that there is 
any fuch Thing as Matter or Motion but in Idea; we 
cannot well conceive Motion to be poflible without 
Space, fo that if Bodies are allowed really to exift,and 
move, Space will not eafily be difcarded ; we fhould 
methinks admit or rejeét them a’ together, and to 
fay the Lruth, the Arguments againft the Reality of 


* Notes. § Sec P. S. p. ta. 
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each of them, feem much of the fame Kind, they 
ferve rather to puzzle than to convince. 

The only Ground I can apprehend for denying 
the real Exiftence of Space, is, that we know nog, 
in what Clafs of Beings to place it. And indeed . 
Dr. Watts, who has with great Ingenuity difcufs’d 
all the feveral Opinions about it, feems at laft to de- 
termine Space to be Nothing, chiefly becaufe he can- 
not find out what Kind of being it is. Bue fure 
our ignorance of its Nature, is no fufficientReafon to 
exclude from Exiftence a Thing which fo forces itfelf 
upontheMind,that we cannot annihilate it even in Ima- 
gination. ’Tis enquired whether Space is a Subftance 
or a Mode? if a Subftance, whether Spirit or Body? 
But how are we affured that this is an adequate Di- 
vifion of Being? * Who has told us (as Mr. Locke 
‘© afks)* that there was, or could be nothing but folid 
‘© Beings which could not think, and thinking Be- 
‘«¢ ings that were not extended? which is all that is 
‘* commonly meant by Body and Spirit.” To this 
Queftion I have met with no Anfwer, but (if that 
may ferve inftead of it) a great Exclamation againft 
Gaffendus, quoted from Bayle, by the Author of the 
Notes, || where it is faid, that to avoid afferting that 
a vacuum is nothing, he chofe rather to plunge him- 
felf ** into the bideous Aby/s of conje€turing, chat 
‘* all Beings are not either Subftances or Accidents ; 
‘¢ and that all Subftances are not either Spirits or Bo- 
‘«« dies; and of placing Space among the Beings 
‘¢ which are neither corporeal or fpiritual,” &e. 
Whether all Beings muft be divided into Subftances 
or Accidents, I fhall not here enquire, but as to the 
other Part of the Conjecture, I fee no Abfurdity in 
fuppofing, that there may be other Subftances than ei- 
ther Spirits or Bodies: Why is this thought fuch a 
hideous Aby/s; but that the Learned are afraid to 
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fuppofe there may be any Thing in Nature that they 
are ignorant of ? For my Part! aminclincd to take 
the Hint from Gaffendus, and venture to propol> a 
Confideration which may perhaps ferve to coniirm 
his Conjecture. 

It has been obferved by the Curious, and beauti- 
fully defcribed by Mr. /ddifon, and Mr. Locke, 
that in the Scale of Beings there is fuci a gradual 
Progrefs in Nature, that the moft perfect of in in- 
ferior Species, comes very near to the moft imp: -!c@ 
of that which is immediate!y above it; that the 
whole Chafm in Nature from a Plant to a Man, is 
filled up by fuch a gentle and ealy Afcent, that che 
little Tranfitions from one Species to another are 
almoft infenfible: That if the Scale of Beings rifes 
by fuch a regular Progrefs fo high as Man, we 
may by a Parity of Reafon fuppofe that it ftill pro- 
ceeds gradually through thofe Beings that are of a 
fuperior Nature to him ; that there is no Manner 
of Chafm left, no Link deficient in this great Chain 
of Beings. 

Now according to this Obfervation, which is ap- 
parent through all the known Works of God, and 
by a Parity of Reafon prefumed of thofe above our 
Knowledge, there fhould be in Nature fome Be- 
ing to fill up the vaft Chafm betwixe Body and 
Spirit, otherwife the Gradation would fail, the Chain 
would feem to be broken; what a Gap betwixt 
fenfele{s Material, and intelligent immaterial Sub- 
ftance, unlefs there is fome Being which by parta- 
king ef the Narure of both, may ferve asa Link 
to unite them, and makethe Tranfition lefs violent: 
And why may not Space be fuch a Being ? Might 
we not venture to define it, an” tmmaterial unintel- 
Figent Subfiance, the Place of Bodies, and of Spirits, 
having fome of the Properties of both. 

I fhould think that Space might be more fitly 
called the Place of Spirits, than, as Dr. Clarke has 
termed 
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termed it, the Place of all Ideas, which the Author 
of the Notes believes few befides the Doctor can 
apprehend. But whatever may or may not be appre- 
hended of the Place of Jdeas, to fuppole that Spirits 
are in no Place, feems to me utterly inconceivable, 
by whatever fubtle or plaufible Arguments it may be 
maintained, Dr. //atts * has fupported this Notion 
with all his Force,whofe Candour in reprefenting the 
Sie he oppofes, and Modefty in defending his own 
Opinion, are very infinuating. Butall his Reafonings 
on this Point, amount I think to nothing but Dif- 
ficulties that feem to follow from allowing Spirits 
to be in a Place; as chat they muft be extended, and 
if fo they muft have fome Shape or Figure, and con- 
fequently be divifible. ‘Thefe Confequences follow 
indeed from fuppofing Spirits to be extended in the 
{ame Manner that Bodies are ; but may not Beings, of 
whofe Nature we have buta partial Knowledge, have 
fome other Kind of Extenfion, confiftent with that In- 
divifibility which we fuppofe effential to thinking Sub- 
{tances ? Is not Space an Inftance of Extenfion, or Ex- 
panfion, without Figureor Divifibility,to thofe wha 
allow it any Being? However, we are not to rejeét 
what is clear, for the fake of Difficulties that may 
be raifed againft it ; the Learned know that there are 
infuperable Objections againit demonftrable Truths ; 
and perhaps there are few Truths more clear and 
evident than this, that whatever has a real Exiftence 
mutt exift /omewheres nor does any Difficulty or In- 
confiftency appear greater to me than the Suppofi- 
tion of any Being really exifting, yet exifting no- 
where. This Author || argues, that tho’ a Body can- 
not be without being fomewhere, yeta Spirit which 
is a conicious and active Power, may have a rea] 
Exiftence, and yet have wo proper Place. i.e. as 
he explains it, have no Proximity of Situation to Ro. 
dies, or fill up no fuppofed Dimenfions of Space. This 
* Effay vi. J Ibid. Se&. iv. 
qualifying 
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qualifying Expreffion no proper Place, which the 
Doctor often ufes, feems to me to imply that he 
fuppofes Spirits to be in a Place after /ome Man- 
ner or other; and I would afk him whether he can 
really conceive, or have any Idea of a conjcious 
ativve Power, exerting its Confcioufnefs and Activity, 
or even barely exifting, without being fomewhere, 
any more than he can conceive Body to be, with- 
out being fomewhere? fhou!d we allow him that 
Spirits have no Proximity of Situation to Bodies, (a 
Subject which he has curioufly enlarged upon, but 
is too far out of my Way to engage in) yet I would 
farther enquire whether he can poffibly conceive that 
they have no Proximity of Situation, or Diftance, 
with refpect to one another? Can he fuppofe that a 
human Soul as foon as it is free from the Prifon of 
the Body, and finds itfelf in the World of Spirits, 
is in that Moment equally prefent to all the Myri- 
ads of Spirits that may exift in the Univerfe? That 
it can Communicate its Thoughts tothem all in that 
Inftant, and receive Communications from the whole 
Creation of Spirits at once? This furely would be 
to make them infinite, which he juftly fays we 
know they are not. If then finite Spirits cannot be 
prefent to ali of their Kind at once ; if they can com- 
municate their Thoughts only to fome limited Num- 
ber at a Time, what Ground can we conceive of 
fuch a Limitation, but that they are nearer to and 
farther from fome Spirits than from others? And 
that I think implies being in a Place. The Man- 
ner how Spirits poffe/s Place, we are undoubtedly 
ignorant of, and may content ourfelves fo to be, 
till we enter into the World of unbodied Minds: 
But when we venture to affirm that they are no-where, 
I fear we go beyond our clear and diftin& Percep- 
tions; as this ingenious Author * owns we are in 


* Effay vi. Concluf 
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Danger of doing, when we endeavour to turn from 
fenfible Ideas. 1 fhould be apt tothink, with Mr. 
Locke, * that Spirits muft poffefsa Place fo as }to 
exclude any of the fame Kind from it, otherwife alt 
Diflinétion between them muft be loft.. To this 
Dr. /Vatts || anfwers, that every Spirit is fufficiently 
diftinguifhed from all others, by its particular Co- 
gitations and Confcioufnefs, But I cannot fee how 
the particular Confcioufnefs of any Being can dif- 
tinguifh it from others, to any but itfelf.— But to re- 
turn to the Author of the Notes, 

This learned Writer afferts that « Space and Spi- 
«¢ rit, and the diltinét Properties of each, appear 
«¢ to him as diftant and incompatible, as the moft 
«¢ remote and inconfiftent Things in Nature; and 
«¢ an extended Soul feems juft fuch anotherPhrafe, as 
‘¢ a green Sound,” €@c. yet a few Linesafter he owns, 
«s that ’cis perhaps impoffible for us to imagine any 
«© fuch thing as an unextended Subftance,” which 
is I think not very confiftent with the former A fler- 
tion; if ic isas impoffible for us to imagine an unex- 
tended Soul or Subftance, as it 1s impoffible to ima- 
gine the Colour of a Sound, then it fhould rather 
follow, that an unextended Soul mutt feem juft fuch 
a Phrafe as a Green Sound, fince they both exprefs 
Things of which we can have no dea. This judicious 
Writer frequently blames others for going beyond 
their Ideas for Knowledge, why does he go beyond 
his Ideas, or why would he have us do fo in this 
Cafe? I confefs I fee no Reafon for it, Extenfion 
not feeming to me inconfiftent with Indivifibility, 
the allowed Property of thinking Beings; a fimple 
uncompounded, therefore indivifible, yet extended 
Subftance, carries with it no Contradiction that I 
can perceive; and if afcribed even to the Deity 


* In his Chap. of Ident. diverf. Set. 2.  Effay xii. S. vii. 
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himfelf, as fome have done, I fhou'd apprehend no 
Inconvenience in it, provided the Properties belong- 
ing to compound finite Subftances, be excluded from 
the Idea. 

If the Author of the Notes fhould admit of my 
Conjecture, That there muft be fome Being to fill 
up the vait Chafm betwixt Body and Spirit, for 
the fake of that beautiful Gradation which he makes 
fo good ufe of, to confirm an Argument of Bifhop 
King’s; 1 fear he would fcarce allow that Space, 
which he treats of as a mere Nothing, may poffibly 
be fuch a Being; much lefs would ine admit it for 
the Place of Spirits; fince he, as well as Dr. Warts, 
contends, that Spirits are in xo Place: Nor would 
either of them, I fuppofe, allow of an immaterial 
Being, without the Power of Thinking; for, accord- 
ing to the Author of the Notes, ‘¢ The Subitance 
«< of Spirit confifts in the Powers of Thinking and 
«© Acting ; the Aggregate of the Properties of any 
«© Being is the Being itfelf.’ But it Thinking is 
the Aétion of Spirits, as it is acknowledged to be, 
even by thofe who contend that it is their very Sub- 
{tance ; How is it poffible to conceive that the Acti- 
ons of a Being are the Being ifelf? Dr. ates 
likewife maintains, that a Power of Thinking is the 
Subftance of spirit; that this is fufficient to fup- 
port all the Properties of Spirit, and that therefore 
there is no need of fuppofing any other xuknown 
Subject of them. On this Point he is very large ; 
and tho’ it does not directly relateto that which lam 
upon, he has feveral Paflages that incline me to go 
a little out of my Way to take fome Notice of 
them. 

This Author argues,+ that if a Power of Think- 
ing be only a mecr Mode or Property, then it may 
be deftroy’d, and yet the Subftance will remain; 
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but deftroy thinking Power, and nothing at all re- 
mains, we have no Idea left. We have no Idea left 
indeed of what remains, (unlefs the obfcure one of 
fomething to which that Power did belong.) But 
does it follow that therefore nothing can remain ? 
If there is Ground, from Reafon and the Nature of 
Things, to conclude that a Power of Thinking 
cannot fubfitt of itfelf, but mutt be the Property of 
fome Being, cur Ignorance, or having xo dea of 
what the Subftance of that B i is, will not hinder 
it from remaining, if God fhould think fit to take 
from it the Power of Thinking. Logical Ways of 
foeaking, to which this ingenious Author imputes 
our Pri judices againtt allowing a Power of Think- 
ing to fubfift w: ithout a Subject, feem, in this Cafe; 
Forms of Speaking founded on Reafon and Truth; 
for what [dea can we frame of a Power without fap- 
pofing fome Being to which it belongs? What is 
a Power of Thinking in perpetual A@, but an Abi- 
lity or Capacity perpetually exerted? And how 
can this be conceived, but as the Property and Ac- 
tion of fome Being ‘that exerts its Ability, and 
therefore muft be diftinét from it. 1 do not find 
myfelf fo prejudiced by Logical or Grammatical 
Ways of Speaking, but that I could eafily agree 
with this Author, That /olid Extenfion may poffibly 
be the very Subftance, or only Subffratum of all 
the Properties of Matter; I fee nothing repugnant 
to Reafon in this Suppofition: But I cannot fo well 
reconcile my Reafon to the Notion, That a Power 
of Thinking may be the Subftance of Spirit; Aéti- 
ons and Abilities (and | = ve ~ other Idea of 
Powers) feem unavoidably t ply fome Sub eC 
of them, fome Being that exerts its sP owers usc fee 
rent Ways of A ding. ; 
I confefs myfelf ignorant indeed of what the Sub- 
ftance of that Being is, but cannot think that a fuf- 
ficient Reafon to exclude it from Exiftence, as this 
G new 
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w Phi lofopliy would do, tacking Properties and 
AB on together, without any Subject of either ; 
fomewhat unphibofophically, as it feems to me. Nor 
have | foun TAS puments from the Maintainers 
of this new Notion, that oblige me to alter the 
Sentiments | had when I formerly + endeavoured 
to thew, from what we know of the human Soul, 
that Thinking cannot be the Subftance or Effence 
of it; and that it may continue to Be, tho’ it fhould 
fometimes ceafe to 4. It has long been my Opi- 
nion, that, from our Ignorance of the Nature of 
Things, or of their Manner of Aéting, how they 
ceafe to act, or how they refume their “A@tions, no 
other reafonable Conclufion can be drawn, but of 
the Narrownefs of our Underftandings. This is a 
Leffon | early learnt from Mr. Locke’s Effay 5 and 
if others would make the fame Ufe of a Work fo 
adapted to teach us where to fet Bounds to our Pre- 
tences to Knowledge, there would be no fear of the 
dangerous Confequences Dr. /VYatts apprehends from 
admitung, with that great Man, an anknwn Sub- 
Stratum of the Properties of Matter and of Spirit. 
Is it fuitable to our limited Underftandings to con- 
clude, that, becaufe we know not what the Sub- 
{tance of etther is, therefore they may be the fame ? Is 
there not at leaft the fame Ground for the very con- 

rary Conclufion? But if we muft argue about the 
Nature of Things which we know not, let us form 
our Reafonings from what we do know of them ; 
Jet us rather conclude, that Properties fo effentially 
different as thofe of Matter and Spirit are, mutt 
certainly belong to Subitances as eflentially different 
in themielv es, 

* tia but too common, | confefs, to frame an Hy- 
pothefis, and even to eftablith the moft important 
Truths, upon the Nature of Things we are unac- 


t+ Defence of Mr, Zocte’s Effay, printed in 1702. 
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quainted with: And this is what Mr. Locke feems 
to me defigning to ridicule; not the Notion of 
Subjtance in general, as Dr. Watts fuppotes, but 
forming Arguments, and drawing Conclulions from 
the Nature of Subftance, which we are as ignorant 
of, as the /udian was of his unknown Something 
that fupported the Tortoife, &7¢e. A Defign, which 
agrees very well with the * Title of the Section 
where he introduces that Comparifon! ’Tis certain, 
Mr. Locke always allows that there is a real Ground 
in Nature for our general Notion of Subftances; as 
that which fupports all the Properties that we ob- 
ferve in different Beings, and which we cannot con- 
ceive to fubfift of themfelves ; and therefore I think 
he could never intend to ridicule that Notion: Yer 
I do not fee how his infifting on this usknown 
Something fhould lead his Readers (as this Author 
apprehends) into a Belief, that there is fuch a real 
Being as Subjtance in general, the common Support 
of all the Properties of particular different Beings, 
unlefs his Readers miftake what he fays of our Jdea 
of Subftance to be meant of the real Nature of 
Subftance ; which, perhaps, is often the Cafe, tho’ 
thefe are very different Things. The Bifhop of 
Worcefter feems to have fallen into that Miftake ; 
and I fear this Author has done the fame, for what 
he quotes from Mr, Locke’s firit Letter to the Bifhop 
for his Notion of a general Sabfiance, plainly re- 
lates to our general Idea of Subftance, which is in- 
deed the fame every where; an abftract Idea, in 
which all Subftances muft agree, tho’ in other Re- 
ipects they may be effentially different. 4 read 
Univerfal cannot fure be deduced from his Prins 
ciples, who: has fufficiently exploded that Notion, 
and exprefly maintains that every real Exiftence is 
particular: And Individuals of all Kinds he often 


* Subfiance and Accident of little Ufe in Philosophy. 
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fpeaks of as particular diffiné? Subjtances. He + 
treats it as no {mall Abfurdity to fuppofe that Sub- 
{tance, when applied to God, to created Spirits, 
and to material Beings, fignifies the fame Thing, 
that is, the fame in its own Nature; tho’ we are fo 
far from having three diltinét Meanings of it, that 
we have but one common, and that a confufed ob- 
feare Idea, not of what 1 és, but of what it does. 
‘Yet, as unknown as he fuppofes the Nature of Sub- 
ftance to be, i cannot but think he has fufficiently 
obviated all the Objections to that Notion, and. fe- 
cured it from any sabappy Confequences, by his clear 
Demonftration, [hat the eternal Mind cannot pof- 
fibly be Material, That no Syfiem of Matter can 
of its own Nature be capable of Thinking, and 
that our Certainty of the Immortality of the Soul 
does not depend upon our Knowledge of what the 
Subftance of it is. And I am forry to find that the 
Weight of thefe Arguments did not give Satisfac- 
tion to fo candid and judicious a Writer.——But to 
return from this Digreffion. 

Among manyeminent Philofophers, Mr. Locke, in 
particular, as I juft -obferved, has demonftrated, 
That the firft Caufe of all Things muft be imma- 
terial: He too maintains it to be in the higheft De- 
gree probable, that the Soul of Man is alfo imma- 
terial ; (grounding the Poffibility he fuppofes, that 
fome Syftems of Matter may have a Power of Per- 
ception and Thought, tho’ we cannot conceive how 
Matter can be capable of it, folely on that Omni- 
potent Will, which, in uniting the human Soul and 
Body, has given them Powers of acting on each 
other, which we can no more conceive how they 
can be capable of.) Other learned Men have pro- 
fefied to demonftrate, that ali thinking Beings mutt 
neceflirily be immaterial ; and we fhould in Rea- 


‘+ Esday, Book II. Chap. XIII. Seé&t. 18. 
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fon allow of their Demonftrations, as agreeing with 
our beft Conception of Things, fo far as may be 
without limiting the Divine Ommipotence. But 
from the ftrongeft Proofs, that a// thinking Beings 
muft be immaterial, it does not follow, that. every 
immaterial Being muft think: Thinking not being 
a neceflary Confequence of Immateriality, for aught 
that can appear to us; till the new Philofophy is 
better eftablifhed than it yet feems to. be, which 
would make a Power of Thinking and immaterial 
Subftance to be the fame Thing. The Author of the 
Enquiry into the Nature of the Human Soul, in dit- 
fufing immaterial Beings through the whole fenfible 
Creation, (tho’ hé has much laboured to prove that 
every Being, capable of Perception, muft always 
actually perceive) has brought them down to fo low 
a Degree of Senfation or Perception, according to 
the Bodies they inform, fo very near to none, chat 
it feems but an eafy Step farther to. imagine ‘with 
me, fome immaterial Beings placed in fuch Circum- 
{tances as to have’ no Perception at all; thus link- 
ing the sntelligent and material World together. by 
an eafy Gradation ; into which Clafs I would wil- 
lingly introduce Space, the Subject from whence I 
have infenfibly wandered. 


Of infinite Space. 


Moft of thofe who have maintained the real Ex- 
Htence of Space, (perhaps all of them) have like- 
wife afferted it to be infinite ; and it may be thought 
a bold Singularity to difpute it. But as the Tran- 
flator of the Origin of Evil judicioufly obferves, the 
equivocal Ufe of that Word, by jumbling Mathe- 
matics and Metaphyfics together, has occafioned a 
great deal of Confufion in Subjeéts of this Kind ; 
and, in regard to our Ignorance of the Extent of 
Space, I think it is more fitly ftiled indefinite. 
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Some have alcribed a pofitive Infinity to Space, 
others only a negative one, which are very oppofite 
Things ; if by theformer Dr. Clarke meant a meta. 
phyfical Infinity viz. abfolute Perfection, to which 
nothing can be added, [fee not how pofitive Infinity 
in that Senfe can be applyed to any Thing but the 
Deity and his Actributes. The Dedctor feems indeed 
to make infinite Space fomething near a divine An 
tribute, when he calls it * an abstrags Idea of im: 
menfity, which 1 confefs I do not underftand. 

As to that other Kind of [nfinity, which Mr. Locke 
has explain’d at large and afcribes to Space, that per- 
petual Addibility or Encreafeablenefs. without End, 
ix feems utierly inconfiftent with being 'pofitively or 
abfoluiely infinite ; and, according: to my Notions, 
that Kind of negative Infinity cannot without a Con- 
tradiction be applyed to any thing that has a real 
actua} compleat Exiftence ; and therefore I think. it 
fhould not be afcribed to Space, by thofe who al- 
low Space to be a real particular Being, and not a 
mere dea. Negative dnfinity can only be applyed 
to general abfira& Ideas, as Number, Duration, 
Extenfion, &fc. which have no Exiftence bur in the 
Mind. Tothofe Ideas we can always add indeed 
without ever being able to come to an End; and 
these is no great MyStery in that, + as the Author 
quoted by the Tranflator obferves, 

But it is not the Power the Mind has of enlarg- 
ing its Idea of Extenfion in infinitum, that is the 
Ground of afcribing Infinity to Space, as that Au- 
thor § feems to fuppofe; for we have the fame 
Power of adding to Number, and yet are not apt 
to think there is aiy fuch Thing as a Number ac- 
tualy infinite: The true Reafon that has inclined 
fo many Great Men to think that Space mutt be 
boundlefs, feemsto be, that they cannot conceive 
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what fhould fet Bounds to it; as Dr. Clarke and 
others have argued. “Tis impoffible, (fay they) 
fince that would be to fuppoie Space bounded by 
fomething which itfelf occupies Space, or elfe no- 
thing, both which are Contradictions; and Mr. 
Locke has Reafonings that tend to the fame Pur- 
pofe. But thefe Kind of Arguments feem to me t@ 
prove nothing but the Narrownefs of ovr Under- 
itandings. As I cannot conclude Space to be No- 
thing, becaufe we know not .cat it , neither cah 
I conclude it to be infintte, becaufe we are ignorant 
what can fet Bounds to it. May there not be many 
Ways of fetting Bounds to Space, that we know 
nothing of ? It may be bounded by its own Nature, 
or by the Will of God, or by fome Kind of Beings 
that we are not acquainted with: In fhort, whatever 
Contradittion may be fuppofed in fetting Bounds to 
Space, nothing can feem a more palpable one to 
me, than to imagine an actual real compleat Being, 
which implies exiting in all its Parts together, and 
yet to be encreafeable without End, or abfolutely 
boundlefs,an Idea as I think utterly inconfiftent with 
real Exiftence. 

Oh thou fole infinite Being, whom the Heaven of 
Heavens cannot contain / bow art thou hid in impe- 
netrable Darknefs! or how fhort-fighted are wet 
and with what Diffidence fhould we reafon upon 
Things which thou hatt placed out of our Reach, 
when That which fome have thought to be the di- 
vine Zmmenjfity, nay thy very Effence, and to which 
moft have afcribed Infinity, is by others pronounced 
to be a mere Nothing ! 
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Remarks upon feme Writers in the Controverfy 
concerning the Foundation of Moral Vieion 
and Moral Obligation, particularly the Tranf- 
lator of Archbifbop King’s Origin of Evil, 
in bis Notes on that Work. 


The T ran(lator of Archbifhop King, when he op- 
pofes in his Notes thofe who maintain the Reafon 
Nature and Fitneis of. Things to be the Founda- 
tion of Virtue and of moral Obligation, feems to 
have forgot that due Candour * himfelf recommends, 
of not always taking the Words of Writers on Mo- 
rality in the common Acceptation, but in the Senfe 
we find they are ufed by the Author we are reading. 
A little of this Candour might have {pared his. cavil- 
ling at the Word Fit; for however it may be common- 
ly applyed, it is very evident that the Authors he Op- 
poles mean by it, a Suitablene/s of Attions to the Re- 
lations of Things, and by Fit or Unfit in themfeives, 
that this Fitnefs or Unfitnefs depends not on the 
Will of any Being, or on any Reward orPunifh- 
ment annexed to them, When this is fufficient- 
ly explained to: be the Meaning of thofe Exprel- 
fions, ic feems not very candid to cavil at them as 
Soleciims, or an Abfurdity of Language; and 
after all, ’ whatever Difpute there may ‘be about the 
Truth of their Notion, can any Words be found 
more proper to exprefs what they contend for? 
That there isa moral Fitnefs and Unfitnels in Actions, 
refulting from the Nature of Things, antecedent to 
all pofitive Appointment, and to any Confideration 
of Reward and Punifhment. 

The Defender of Dr. Clarke, as raed by this 
Author in the |} Poft{cript to his Notes, gives tor 
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Inftance on this Subject, “* that it is abfolutely right 
‘© and fit in itfelf, antecedent to any Command, that 
«s qa Creature fhould reverence his Creator. Where 
«© ({ays he) can be any Abfurdity in this Propofi- 
tion? Is not Reverence from a Creature to his 
Creator fuitable to the Nature of each of them ?” 
To this the Author of the Notes anfwers, * It is 
fuitable to the Nature of the /#r/? as produdtive 
of its Happinefs, and to that of the /econd as 
agreeable to his Will, who originally defigned 
‘© the Happinefs of his Creatures, and therefore 
<¢ bound this and the like Duties on them.” Thus 
he refolves all moral Fitnefs into W/i// on the one 
Hand, and Intereft on the other. But furely this 
is reverfing the Order of Things; fhould we not 
rather conclude, that Reverence from a Creature to 
his Creator is therefore productive of Happinets to 
the one, and agreeable to the Will of the other, 
becaufe iuitable to their refpective Natures? If this 
were not fo, if there was no Fitnefs or Suitablenefs 
inthe Thing itfelf, antecedent to the Will of God, 
or the Happinefs it produces ; then God might orig:- 
nally have annexed the Happinels of his Creatures 
to their /rreverence towards him, and bound that as 
@ Duty upon them: If this appears an abfurd or im- 
poffible Suppofition, to thofe who deny any antece- 
dent Fitnefs or Unfitnefs in Things, (As Dr. Wa- 
terland and fome other Writers on his Side, affirm 
fuch Suppofitions to be) ’tis a plain giving up their 
Caufe ; for what Abfurdity can there be in that Sup- 
pofition, if the Suitablenefs of Reverence from a 
Creature to the Creator depends folely on the Crea- 
tor’s Will, and the Happinefs he has made confe- 
quent upon it? Since, in that Cafe, his willing the 
direét contrary, would make Jrreverence as fuitable 
to the Nature of both. 

The Oppofers of Dr. Clarke, who have of late 
introduced the Doétrine of founding moral Good 
and 
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and Evil on the fole Will of God, in Order to 
eftablith Pofitive Duties on the fame Ground with 
Moral, feem labouring to overthrow the molt folid 
and immutable Foundation of moral Virtue, and 
even to take away our only certain Criterion of the 
Will of God, the eternal immutable Nature, and ne- 
ceffary Relation of Things. 

«< We cannot ® (fays the Author of the Notes,) 
¢s imagine thefe Relations to be /friétly eternal, or 
¢ independent of the Will of God, becaufe they 
© muft neceffarily prefuppofe a Determination of 
«¢ that Will, and are in Truth only Confequences 
“© of the Exiftence of Things proceeding from that 
«© Determination.” 

To this I anfwer, the neceflary Relations of all 
poffible Things are ftriétly eternal, as they are eter- 
nally perceived by the divine Underftanding to be 
unalterably what they are. This depends not ona 
Determination of the Will of God, tho’ the bring- 
ing any poffible Nature with its neceflary Relations 
into aéfual Exiftence, proceeds folely from that De- 
termination. This Diftin€tion the Writers on the 
other Side are very apt either weakly or wilfully to 
overlook, tho’ a very obvious and a very importang 
one in this Controverfy: Whether God will bring 
into actual Exiftence, a particular Syftem of Beings, 
of any determinate Nature, depends undeniably on 
his fole Will and Pleafure, but whether that Syf- 
tem of Beings fhall have fuch and fuch Relations, 
from whence certain Fitneffes and Unfitneffes muft 
refult, depends not on his Will, but on the Nature of 
the Beings he is determined to create. To fuppofe that 
he may will them to have other Relations, &c. is to 
fuppofe that he may will them to be another Kind 
of Beings than he determined to create, for if they 
are the fame, the Relations and Fitneffes refulting 
from their Nature, are neceflary and immutable. 
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This Writer farther adds, * much lefs can we ap- 
« prehend how the! Relations, @¢. * are to be chofen 
‘s for their own Sakes and intrinfic Worth, or bave a 
«<< ful! vbligatory Power antecedent to any Reward or 
<¢ Punifoment, annexed either by natural Confequenct, 
“< or pofitive Appointment, to the Observance or Neglett 
ss of them Since the natural Good! or Happinefs 
¢ coniequent upon, and connected with, the Obfer- 
¢ yance of chem, is to us their-fole Criterion, the 
«© Argument and Indicatiog of their Worth, the 
* Ground of all their Obligation.” And whatthen? 
There is Nothing in this at all inconfiltent with what 
Dr. Clarke maintains in thofe Words quoted from 
him; he does not fay that thofe Things are to be 
cholen, €7c, antecedent to any natural Good or Hap- 
pinefs confequent upon them, but antecedent to any 
Reward or Punifoment annexed to the Oblervance 
or Neglect of them, either by natural Confequentce or 
pofitive Appointment; and it fufficiently appears 
in many Places of the Doétor’s Works, that natu- 
ral Good, is to him the Criterion of moral Good, as 
it refpeéts ourfelves, or our fellow Creatures ; thd 
Reward and Punifoment is not ; a Diftinétion which 
it is ftrange fo penetrating a Judgment fhould have 
been at a lofs to apprebend. 

But let it here be obferved, that tho’ the Fitnefs 
of moral Aétions confifts in their general Tendency 
to produce natural. Good to the Objeéts of them, 
yet there are particular Cafes where the Fitnefs re- 
mains, tho’ no natural Good fhould be confequent 
upon it; Refpeét to Parents, Gratitude to Benefac- 
tors,are always fit in themfelves, that is, have a Reéti- 
tude in them that makes them fit to be chofen, 
wh-ther any Benefit can accrue from them to ei- 
ther Side or not: And in whatever regards our 
Duties to the fupreme Being, zatural Good feems 
not at all the Criterion of them ; the Objeét of them 
we are fure can receive no Advantage by them ; and 

* Thefe are Dr. Clarke's Words. 
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I would afk thofe Gentlemen who affert + that No- 
thing can be our Duty that is wot cur [ntereft into the 
Bargain,whether Reverence and Gratitude to the Crea- 
tor would not always be the Duty of a Creature, tho’ 
we fhould fuppofe him unalterably placed in a State of 
the utmoft Happinefs he was capable of ? Whether 
there is not a Reétitude in fuch a Behaviour, a Fitnefs 
necefiarily refulting from the Relation he ftands in 
to his Maker and Benefaétor, which a rational Mind 
mutt be con/cious is hig,.Duty, tho’ (as in the fup- 
pofed Cafe) there could be x0 Lutereft into the Bar- 
ain. 

, The Author of the Nores allows this confcious 
Approbation and Difapprobation, to be of itfelt 
both Rule and Obligation, but to make this confif- 
tent with his Scheme of refolving all Obligation in- 
to Intereft or private. Happinefs,, He § founds the 
Obligation.of moral Senfe upon the Uneafine/s we 
feel when we neglect what jt:approves, or practife 
what it difapproves, as it makes our Conformity to 
it neceflary to. our Happinefs.’. But the Obligation 
deems plainly- founded on the Approbation ittelf , the 
Uneafinefg we feel upon the Practice of any Thing 
contrary to what moral Senfe approves, is a Con- 
Sequence of the Obligation, not the Foundation of it, 
and only, fhews that we are confcious of being 
obliged to certain Actions, which we cannot neglect 
without ftanding felf-condemned; Self-condemna- 
tion manifeftly prefuppofing fome Odjigation that we 
judge ourfelves to have tranigrefied. 

But tho’ Dr. Clarke and his Followers maintain, 
that the Fitne/s of Things, and Confcience or the 
moral Senfe (by which they never underftand, nor 
would I be underftood to mean, a blind Infiynct, 
but a Confcioufnefs confequent upon the Percepti- 
ons of the rational Mind) have in them/elves an ob- 
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ligatory Power, yet it muft be allowed, and they as 
earneftly maintain, that the Weil of God, with the 
Sanétions of his Laws, can only enforce this Obliga- 
tion, fo asfro extend to all Times and all Cafes. Thefe 
therefore, as Mr. Warburton + judicioufly obferves, 
makea threefold Cord that ought never to be untwifted: 
The Confideration of the Wiil of God muft necefla- 
rily be taken into all Schemes of Morality, as. the 
Author of the Notes juftly fays ; but an Endeavour 
to eftablifh it upon that alone, exclufive of the other 
Principles, feems to me no lefs a Defect in /ome, 
than the Want of that has been in many of our 
modern Syftems. 


Remarks on Note 53 in the fecond Part of the 
Origin of Evil, concerning the Foundation 
of Virtue, and of Moral Obligation. 


This large Note has fuggefted fome farther Re- 
fle€tions on the foregoing Subjects. ’Tis ftrongly 
urged, both by Archbifhop King, and in the Notes 
by his Tranflator, that it depended folely on the 
Will of God whether he fhould create any World, 
and, among many poffible Worlds, which he fhould 
choofe, there being no Sef among created Things 
that could abfolurely determine him. All which [ 
think is very juftly argued, and folidly refutes Mr. 
Leibnitz’s Notion of there being nothing equal or 
indifferent in Nature. But I do not fee how this at 
all affects the Arguments of thofe who maintain a 
Fitnefs in Things antecedent to the divine Will ; 
tho’ the artful mingling this Conteft with the other, 
which has no Dependence on it, cafts a Mift upon 
the Subject that a little perplexes it: The Defenders 
of this antecedent Fitnefs, have no Need of fuppo- 
fing that the prefent Syftem is ab/olutely beft. There 
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may be many poffible nay aétually created Worlds, 
as good or perhaps better than this; each of thefe 
may have different Syftems producing different Re- 
lations, and Fitnefies refulting from them, which 
will be as eternal and immutable as thole of 
our Syftem are aflerted to be; for the Relations of 
all pofible Syftems mutt be eternally in the divine 
Mind, as theT ranflator owns ; they cannot therefore 
be dependent on W1/). 

God is indeed perfeétly free to choofe which of 
them he will bring into actual Exiftence ; but when 
he has fixedon any particular Sy{tem, the Relations 
and Fitneffes refulting from it are neceffary ; and to 
act fuitably to them, muft be an immutable Rule 
to that Syftem of Beings. To this Reafon, Nature, 
and Fitnefsof Things, the divine Will always con- 
forms itfelf: God cannot, for Inftance, will that Pain 
fhall be fuitable and Pleafure unfuitable to a fenfi- 
ble Being; or that it fhall be morally Good to 
give caufelefs Pain to fuch a Being. Nor can he 
will the Exiflence of innocent Creatures on Purpofe 
to make them miferable; not becaufe this would be 
contrary to what he has willed already, (as this Wri- 
ter + argues) or inconfifient with what he fuppofes 
to be she fole End of God’s aéling, viz. a Commu- 
nication of Fappine/s; but becaufe there is an unfit- 
nefs in the Thing itfelf, inconfiftent with Reffitude, 
and therefore morally evil. If there was no Unfit- 
nefs in this, if making Creatures to be happy or 
miferable was indifferent in the Nature of Things, 
antecedent to the Will of God, no Reafon can be 
given why he may not change his Will concerning 
them, or make Mifery inftead of Happine/s the 
End of bis a@ing. But letus fuppofe God to have 
had fome other End in the Creation, as the Exer- 
cife and Manifeftation of bis Power; this End 
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might be anfwered by making innocent Creatures 
on Purpofe to be miferable; but can any one think 
this would be equally Fit, Right, and Good, as to 
defign them for Happinefs? And yet this muft be 
the Cale, if the Ficnefs or Goodnefs of Things de- 
pends merely on God’s willing them, as Dr. Clarke's 
Oppolers maintain, But farther, if this was fo, if 
there was no eflential Difference in the Nature of 
Good and Evil, we could never be certain either 
that God would deal with us according to Truth, 
Jufiice, and the Reafon of Things, (if upon that 
Suppofition there would be any meaning in thofe 
Words) or that we ourfelves were under any Obli- 
gation of dealing equitably with our fellow Crea- 
tures. He might decree us to eternal Milery, merely 
to fhew his Sovereignty ; or havea fecret Will con- 
trary to his revealed one, as fome upon this very 
Principle have taught: So that we could neither 
know what we might expect from God, or what 
he required of us, by any Kind of Declaration that 
he could make of his Will; fince, according to this 
Notion, it would be no more unfit from the Nature 
of Things, that he fhould will to break his Promife, 
and to dea] deceitfully with us, than that he fhould 
wil] to act with Faithfulnefs, with Equity and Ve- 
racity. 

When the Author of the Notes finds himfelf 
preffed with the Danger of this Principle, of found- 
ing Good and Evil, and placing the Obligation to 
Virtue, on the mere Will of God, he owns, that-+ 
mere Will would of itfelf be no Ground of Obli- 
gation at all, and that the Will of God muff not be 
feparated from bis other Attributes, which is, I think, 
giving up all that is contended for: The moral At- 
tributes of God, his Goodnefs, Juftice, Truth, and 
Rectitude, are chiefly ynderftood by us with Re- 
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Jation to his Dealings with his Creatures, fuitably 
to the Nature he has given them, and to their 
Demeanour in it; to fay then that the Will of God 
mwa notlbe [eparvated from thefe Attributes, 7. ¢. muft 

e confidered as determining itfelf agreeably to, or 
in Conformity with them, is the fame Thing, in 
other Words, with conforming itfelf to the Reafon, 
Nature, and Fitnefs of Things. 

What ill Confequences this Author § apprehends 
from founding moral Obligation on the Fitnefs of 
Things, antecedent to any Confideration of Rewardand 
Punifhment, ( for »which he has taken fo much Pains 
to oppofe ir) he has not been pleafed to tell us ; but 
the ill Confequences of the contrary Notions, of ma- 
king Good and Evil depend upon mere Will, and 
all Obligation to Virtue upon private Happine/s, 
_ are obvious enough, tho’ he fo earneftly contends 
forthem. Upon his Scheme, the Heathens, who 
confidered not the Law of Nature as the Will of 
the fupreme Being, and knew nothing of a future 
Recompence, could have no Obligation to Virtue 
at all; and confequently could not ‘be juftly punifh- 
able for the Neglect of it. The Bleffed in Hea- 
ven, as we fuppole them confirm’d in unalterable 
Blifs,can have no Duties to perform; there can be No- 
thing fit or right for them to do, fince they can have 
no Advantage by it. But we have good Reafon to 
believe that they are worthily employed in Aéts of 
Gratitude to their Creator, and of Benevolence to 
his Creatures, who in a lower or more imperfect 
State may need their Affiftance; and therefore we 
are taught to pray that the Will of God may de 
done on earth as it is in Heaven. But what is worft 
of all, upon this Scheme (as I had Occafion before 
to oblerve) it there is nothing right or fic in itfelf, 
but only as it tends to the Happiness of the Agent, 
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we. could never depend upon being equitably deale 
with bythe Deity, fince he could: receive no Addi- 

tion of Happinefs from it. or 
The Author of the Notes indeed fuppofes, that 
«« God was always determined to puriue the beft 
«¢. End, and by the beft Means; but why he.is fo de- 
‘¢ termined, and in. what Senfe this was better and 
‘fitter for him, who could receive no Addition:ef 
‘¢ Happinefs from ity. 1 confefs (fays he) I do not 
‘*_underftand.”’ In truth, upon his-Principles, this is 
not only unaccountable, but muft be very doubrfuk 
There could indeed be no fuch Thing as de/t End, or 
bef? Means, nor any Motive of Action, to a per- 
feétly happy Being.; which fufficiently fhews that 
the Principle itfelf muft be falfe. Whereas, thofe 
who maintain the efential Difference,of Good and 
Evil, Right and Wrong, and the immutable Re- 
lations of ‘Things, as they were eternally in the di- 
vine Mind, will eafily underftand why a perfectly 
happy Being, .of infinite Knowledge and Power, 
whovunerringly fees what is in its awn Nature Good, 
Right and Fit, and can be under no Influence to 
byafs the Reétitude of his Will, fhould always de- 
termine himfelf to do what he perceives to have a 
Goodnefs in it ;7nor will they be at a Lofs to know, 
in what Senfe it 1s better and fitter, that fuch a Be- 
ing fhould purfue the beft Ends, fhould promote 
Order, Reétitude, and Happinefs; thefe Things 
being: neceflarily approved, and confequently Objects 
of Choice to every rational Mind that is under no 

wrong Influence. | 

And as the moft perfectly Happy Being has thought 
it Fit, Right and Good to communicate Happinefs 
to his Creatures, tho’ himfelf could have no Ad; 
vantage by it; may it not feem to be a Part of that 
Image of God in which he is faid to, have created 
Mankind, that he has made us capable of taking 
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Delight in doing Good to others without any Re- 
gard to our own Intereft? If it be’ faid that this 
Delight is our Reward for doimg Good, and that 
therefore our own Happinefs is the real End of our 
acting; let it be obferved, that the Delight of doing 
Good is never’ the End in View} a benevolent Agent 
has no other Profpeét but the Intereft or Happinefs 
of another; the Delight he finds in having obtain’d 
that End, is either the Con/eguence of his Benevo- 
lence, or of the Approbation of his own Mind, 
for having done what was right and fic, but in no 
Cafe the Motive’ of. his acting. 

Tho” the Author of the Notes will not. allow, 
that there is any fuch Thing as difinterefted Bene- 
volence in Nature, yet he owns, > that 7cis Matter 
of Fact, that there are great Variety of Inftances of 
Mens practifing Virtue, without knowing that it tends 
to their own private Happinefs, nay even when it 
appears defiructive of it. And he argues very juftly 
againftt Mr. Hatchinfon, that this is no Proof that 
the Moral Senfe and publick Affettions (in his Lan- 
ouage) are mere J#/tiné?s implanted in us, -fince they 
are all refolvable into Reafon, and are undeniably 
cultivated and improved by making a right Ufe of 
our Faculties. But when he goes on to fay, that 
“ they are refolvable into Reafon pointing out pri- 
“© wate Happine{s, and that whenever this End is 
“¢ not perceived, they are to be accounted for from 
& the .2/ociation of Ideas, and may properly enough 
* be called Habits,” I queftion whether this is recon- 
cilable either toR eafon or Matter of Faét: there are ma- 
ny_Inftances of benevolent Affeétions, and a difinte- 
refted Approbation of Virtue, that cannot be ac- 
counted for by«any fuppofed Aficiation of Ideas ; 
hor does Reafon direé&t a focial Creature to thiak 
that there is nothing fit for hith to aim at but his 
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own private Happinefs ; on the contrary right Rea- 
fon will inform him, that ’tis fuitable to the Na- 
ture of fuch a Being, and worthy of Approbati- 
on, to do all the Good he can for others, whether 
his own Advattage ‘is included in it or not. 

Mankind is a Syftem of Creatures that continu- 
ally need one, another’s Affiftance, without which 
they could not long fubfift. °Tis therefore necef- 
fary chat everyone, according to his Capacity and 
Station, fhould contribute his Part towards the Good 
aad Prefervation of the whole, and avoid whatever 
may be detrimental to it; for this End they are made 
capable of acquiring focial or benevolent A ffections, 
(probably have'the Seeds of them implanted in their 
Nature) with a moral Senfe or Confcience, that ap- 
proves of virtuous Actions, and difapproves the 
contrary ; this plainly fhews them that Virtue is the 
Law of their Nature, and that it muft be their Du. 
ty to obferve it, from whence arifes A/oral Obiiga- 
tion, tho’ the Sanétions of that Law are unknown ; 
for the Confideration of what the Event of an Aéti+ 
on may be to the Agent, alters not at all the Rule of 
his Duty, which is fixed in the Nature of Things. 
Thus, as St. Paul tells us, thofe who-had not the Law 
(the revealed Law) were a Law unto themfelves’; 
the Obligation of living fuitably to a rational and 
focial Nature was plain; the Confequence was to be 
trufted co the Author of that Nature. 

Thus undeniably ftood the Cafe of moral Obli- 
gation where Revelation was not known. But our 
beneficent Creator, forefeeing that many would be 
drawn by irregular Paffions to deviate trom the 
Rule of their Duty, by which thofe who fteadily 
adhered to it would be liable to great Difadvan- 
tages, determined, agreeably to his Goodnefs and 
Rectitude, to make fuitable Retributions in a future 
State, that no one fhould be finally a Lofer by obey- 
ing the Law of his Nature, or a Gainer by tranf- 
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greffing it:: This Determination, it is plain, intro- 
duces no mew moral Obligation in the ufual Senfe of 
that Word; (and I fee not why we fhould give up 
to this Writer his arbitrary Definition of it) on the 
contrary, the very Notion of Reward and Punifh- 
ment implies an antecedent Duty or Obligation, the 
conforming or not conforming to: which, is the only 
ground of Reward and Punifhment: Thefe cannot 
therefore be the Foundation of the Obligation ; tho’ 
the Tranflator fuppofes all Obligation to arife folely 
from a Profpect of them. 

When God was pleafed to declare to the World 
this his Determination, in making known to Man- 
kind more explicitly that the Law of their Nature 
was likewife the Will of their Creator, He brought 
them indeed under an additional Obligation to ob- 
ferve it, Obedience to his Will.being one of the 
principal Fitneffes. refulting from the Nature and 
Relations of Things: But in declaring that he would 
eternally reward or punifo thofe who obeyed or 
difobeyed, he gave them only a new Motive to 
the Performance of their Duty, but no new Foun- 
dation of it; the Rule, and Reafon, and Obliga- 
tion of Virtue, remained as before, in the immu- 
table Nature, and neceffary Relations of Things. 

At the End of this long Note, the Author afks, 
‘© What will become of the Obligation, in Cafes 
“© where Virtue fails to produce Happinefs, which 
“« mu(ft often happen in the prefent State?” (for 
in fuch Cafes, according to his Explication of the 
Word, there can be no Obligation) « To deduce one 
** (continues he) from the Profpeét of a future Re- 
“* ward, is having recourfe to the Will of God to 
“ fupply Defecis——’ Tis owning that the Obligation 
*€ fuppofed to arife from the Relations of Things, 
*< is not in itfelf adequate and indifpenfible, and 
‘«* feems to be quite giving up that full obligatory 
“© Power of theirs, antecedent to any Reward or 
«¢ Punifh- 
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“ Punifhment.” But by what has been faid above 
the inconclufivenefs of this Reafoning may appear : 
Having recourfe tothe Will of God, and the Profpect 
of a future Reward, is not to fupply the Defects of 
the Obligation, but the Defeéts of our Strength and 
Refolution to comply with it; the Right of oblig- 
ing may be full, the Obligation indifpenfible, and 
yet there may be great need of Affiftance to our 
Frailty, for the difcharge of it in Cafes of fevere 
Trial. The Profpeét of future Rewards and Punifh- 
ments is allowed to be the only Motive fuited to 
all Capacities and Conditions: And. therefore no 
Divines have more ftrongly prefled the Confidera- 
ration of the Will of God, and) of future Retribu- 
tions, than thofe who maintain a full obligatory 
Power in the Relations and fitnefs of Things. 
Dr. Clarke in particular conftantly infifts on them 
throughout all his admirable practical Difcourfes ;, 
and very judicioufly refutes the Notion of thofe 
who would depreciate the Principle of practifing 
Virtue with a View to future Rewards, as merce- 
nary or felfith. 

The affurance of equitable Retributions in another. 
Life is of too great Importance to be neglected.in 
any Schemes of Morality whereRevelation is known ; 
but to place all Obligation to Virtue folely on that, 
feems to be confounding the Sanéions of a Law 
with the Reafons and Grounds of it; to make pri- 
vate Happinefs the only Foundation of moral Obli- 
gation, as the Author of the Notes does, is I fear 
fetting it ona Principle, that, in Cafe a future'State is 
not known, or not attended to, would leave Men 
free to every kind of profitable Wickednefs, that 
they could commit with Impunity. Whilft, on the 
other hand, I fee not how there can be any. Dan- 
ger in afferting, that there is an indifpenfible Qbit- 
gation to Virtue founded on the Nature, Relations, 
and Fitnefs of Things ; fince that leads us to con- 
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clude, that it muft be likewife the Will of our Crea- 
tor, who gave us a Nature from whence fuch Rela- 
tions arife, and that himfelf will act fuitably to thofe 
neceffary Relations, in every Difpenfation to his 
Creatures through all Eternity. 


Remarks upon an Effay on Moral Obligation. 


The Author of this Effay, who writes on Dr. 
Waterlana’s Side, againtt a Reply to his Supple- 
ment, * pretends that Moral Obligation, as built up- 
on the fuppofed Fitneffes of Things, muft refolve 
at laft into Confcience, or the moral Senfe, and that 
the Scheme of Dr. Clarke and his Followers (which 
this Author oppofes) is no otherwife intelligible but 
upon that Suppofition. On this Account he has 
taken + a great deal of Pains to confute the Notion 
of an innate moral Senfe: A Labour that might well 
have been fpared in oppofing Dr. Clarke, fince 
there cannot eafily be imagined two Schemes more 
different than that of founding Virtue and Moral Obii- 
gation on a Moral Senfe, confidered as an innate In- 
flin&, and thatof founding them on the Nature, Rea- 
fon, and Relations of Things. Thefe are the Objeéts 
of the Underftanding, and can only be apprehended 
by Reafoning and Reflection, not by Senfe or a dlind 
Inftin&, On what Grounds then can this Author be 
perfwaded that ** if Dr. Clarke and his Followers 
«s had gone deeper in their Enquiries, they mutt 
<< have got to this natural Inftin& or moral Senfe?” 
This would indeed have been going much Jower, 
if he means that by deeper. But ‘ fome of them 
<< (fays he) I know do readily grant it.” What do 
they grant, that the Nature of Virtue, or the Obli- 
gation to prattife it, is founded on a moral Senfe ? 
If they grant this, they are no Followers.of Dr. 
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Clarke, having ‘intirely departed from his Principles. 
But perhaps they may grant that there is fuch a 
Principle or Faculty in Man ,; for a moral Senjfe or 
Confcience (if thefe mean the fame Thing) ts nor in- 
confiftent with their Foundation of. Virtue, and ma- 
vai Obligation, nay, they may even maintain that-it 
has an obliging Power; for Dr. Clarke has gone fo 
deep in his: Enquiries as to tel] us, § that snatural 
Confcience is founded on the Perception that every 
rational Mind neceffarily has of the natural and 
eflential Difference between Good and Evil: But ’tis 
fuficiently plain through all his Works, that by 
Confcience he does not mean a &lind Senfe or Ine 
fiimét, tut fome Principle or Faculty, the Operati- 
ons. of which depend on the Judgment of the Un 
derftanding. 

That there is fuch a Principle in Man, whatever 
it be called, or whether innate or acquired, fome- 
thing that diftinguifhes between Right and Wrong, 
and condemns or approves of Aé¢tions accordingly, 
is undeniable. Whether this is a Faculty of the Un- 
derftanding, or any Thing diftin@, I prefume not ro 
determine; butam inclined-to think the Faculty in- 
nate, {ince it operates in fome Meafure:.on all Man- 
kind, whether they will or will not: Tho’ I allow 
it to be very evident that the Exercife of it, the 
Manner of dts exerting itfelf, depends upon Cuftom, 
Education, or whatever Means and Opportunities 
it has;had of being. inform’d; and agree with this 
Writer,that i¢tsDeterminations therefore can beino cer- 
tain Rule to att by, no folid Foundation for Mora- 
lity. To which ladd, nor can it poffibly be admit- 
ed: for fuch, by chofe who with Dr. Clarke found 
Morality on the immutable: Nature of ‘Things. But 
as this Faculty is of great Ufe when duly inform’d, 
and rightly fet on Work, they may allow . its pro- 
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per Place in their Scheme; their Principle is ‘not 
of the excluding Kind, they readily admit what- 
ever can be of additional Obligation, or affift to the 
Praétice of Virtue: The Will of God, the Sanéti- 
ons of his Laws, benevolent Affections, and the 
moral Senfe, have each their Weight and Impor- 
tance with them. They leave totheir Oppofers to 
exclude from having any Thing to do with Virtue, 
every Principle but their Favourites, Self-love, and 
Self-Intereft. 
ThisAuthor begins Chap. iv, (in which he is. to 
fhew that his Adverfaries Scheme muft refolve into 
| an innate moral Senfe) with this preliminary Remark, 
| “ *Tis very obfervable (fays he) that the Maintainers 
<¢ of this natural neceffary or independent Fitnefs 
| *¢ of Things and Actions, have conftantly declined 
| letting us know what they mean by Moral Obii- 
“< gation, except a fynonymous Term can be call’d 
«¢ a Definition.” But this feems.to me avery ground- 
Jefs Obfervation.. Dr. Clarke and his Followers ufe 
that Term in the plain well known common Ac- 
ceptation of it,.if they have not defin*d “it, ’tis 
perhaps becaufe they could find no Words more 
clear or intelligible than itfelf; nor ‘have L met 
with ahy Definition of it that has not rather ob- 
icared it; a plain Man, of an ordinary Capacity, 
yeadily underftands what is meant-when he 1s told, 
that he is obliged to do to every one as he would be 
done by; he apprehends that he ougdt,that it ishisDuty 
to do fo; if thefe are /ynonymous Terms, who can help 
it, when no other can be found to explain it better? 
If it be faid that tho’? a Man may know what is 
meant by his being obliged to do aThing, that will 
not make him underftand why he is fo; or on what 
Grounds he is under fuch an Obligation ; this is very 
true, but then this is not the Defect imputed by the 
| Author of the Eflay to the Writers he oppofes. 
| He cannot pretend that they have declined to let 
us 
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us know what they underftand by the Foundation of 
moral Obligation ; for itis their plain Declarations of 
that, which he fo ftrenuoufly contends againft. What 
is it then that they have declined todo ? Truly nothing 
that I know of, unlefs it be an Omiffion not to have 
put their Grounds of moral Obligation into a Defi- 
nition of the Term, as their Oppofers do, and they 
might with as-good Reafon have done. They might 
have told us that by moral Obligation they mean 
a Neceffity of‘ Aétion arifing from the Nature and 
Relations of Things; which would have been 
as juft an Explication of ‘the Term, as that which 
Archbifhop King’s Tranflator, and after him this 
Author gives us, when they fay, thatby moral Obli- 
gation they mean a Neceffity of Action, arifing 
from a Profpeét of obtaining Happinefs or avoiding 
Mifery.‘ But in a Controverfy, about what is the true 
originalGround of moral Obligation,this would have 
been in them, ‘as I take itto be in thefe Authors, a 
plain begging the Queftion in Debate: An Error 
which did not fall in my Way to take Notice of, in 
my Remarks on the Tranflator’s Notes. 

However, our prefent Author gives us the Rea- 
fon from whence he concludes that he has hit on the 
true Meaning of moral Obligation. ** Before it can 
‘¢ be determined (fays he) what can bring fuch a 
‘© Neceffity upon an Agent, as is confiftent with 
“© perfect Liberty, which moral Obligation is fup- 
** pofed to do, it muft firftbe known what it is he 
‘© would chufe or refufe as an intelligent free Agent ; 
** and as it is felf-evident, that to every /enfible Being 
* Happinefs is preferable to Mifery, and confe- 
* quently that Happinefs muft be his Choice, and 
‘© Mifery his Averfion it is plain, that moral Ob- 
‘¢ ligation can be founded upon this Principle Ow/y, 

This may be a true Conclufion, if. there are any 
intelligent free Agents that are to be confidered as 
fenfible Beings only; but that feems to be a very 
partial 
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partial Confideration of Man. He is a rational and 


focial as well as a fenfible Being, and may, nay mut 


be under fome Obligatigns as fuch; let Man be al- 
lowed as a fenfible Being to chufe natural or fenfible 
Good, and even to be under a moral Obligation of 
fo doing ; but let him likewife be allowed in his 
other Capacities to have other Views, and to be 
under other Obligations: A rational Being ought to 
at fuitably to the Reafon and Nature of Things; 
A focial Being ought to promote the Good of others; 
an Approbation of thefe Ends is unavoidable, a Re- 
gard to them implied in the very Nature of fuch Be- 
ings, which mutt therefore bring on them the ftrongeft 
moral @bligations, To afk why a rational Being 
fhould ian to act according to Reafon, or why a 
focial Being fhould defire the Good of others, is full 
as abfurd as to afk why a fenfible Being fhould chufe 
Pleafure rather than Pain. If fuch.a Queftion is to 
be anfwered, the Anfwer will be the fame in either 
Cafe, thefe Ends are to be chofen becaufe fuitable to 
the Nature of Beings with fuch and fuch 'Capaci- 
ties. To act contrary to the Reafon Relations and 
Fitnefs of Things, may not improperly be called 
the Pain of rational Beings. Vice would naturally 
be the Mi/ery, and Virtue the Happine/s of {uch Be- 
ings, if there was no Reward or Punifhment ap- 
pointed for them. 

But this kind of refined Happinefs, thefe Wri- 
ters feem to have no Notionof, This 1 prefume is 
not the Happinefs the Author.of the Effay has in 
View, when he + tells us ** that in the Cafe of 
«¢ moral Ideas, to fay it fignifies nothing whe- 
‘¢ ther Iam to be Gainer or Lofer, feems to me 
“ to be danifbing Morality out of the World, as 
«€ all the Relation in moral Ideas that I can poffibly 
«¢ difcern, is the Relation of certain Aétions to the 
“© Agents Happinefs.” If. this Gentleman cannot 
pubibly difcern the Relation or Fitnefs of Gratitude 
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to a Benefaétor, of Fidelity to Truft, of Relief to a 
miferable Obje&t, unlefs the Agent is to be a Gainer 
by thefe Virtues, I believe no Body elfe can poffi- 
bly difcern, how requiring the Practice of fuch mo. 
ral Virtues, without 2 Regard to Self-intereft, can 
feem to be banifhing Morality out of the World ; 
If he had faid it feem’d to be bamifbing Happinefi 
out of the World, there might have been fome 
more Appearance of Ground for it; tho’ I dare 
venture to engage that neither of them will be io 
Danger by it. 

I readily grant however, in Anfwer to this Au- 
thor’sQueftion,* that the Relation af Things to our 
own Happinefs, as /en/ible Beings, isa very material 
Relation, worth examining into ; but ‘it does not 
follow, that there is no other worth confidering ; 
which feems to be the Judgment of all this Clafs 
of Writers; and very particularly of the Author 
of the Effay; as appears by many Paflages in it, 
of which the following is not the leaft worth noting, 

If (fays he) we muft talk in. the Language of 
‘¢ thefe Advocates for Fitneffes, we fhould call the 
*< Fitneffes which they fpeak of partial Fitneffes, 
“¢ or rather Unfitneffes, as wanting the moft) effen- 
tial Part of the Fitnefs of an action, viz. Benefi- 
cialnefs to the Agent himfelf; God’s \Com- 
mand fupplies that Part of Fitnefs before wan- 
ting, and makes it now wife and fitting to chufe 
what before could not have been qwife/y chofen, 
‘¢ for what is not fit upon the whole, is realy 
‘s -unfit.” This Writer feems to have had a: Mind 
to outdo all who had gone before him on his Side 
of the Controverfy ; they have contented themfelves 
with maintaining, that Man would have been under 
no Obligation to practife Virtue, if God had not 
promifed a Reward for it; »none of them that I 
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have met with have ventured to affirm, that without 
fuch a Profpeét the Praétice of Virtue would have 
been fooli/o and unfit. This feems to be a peculiar- 
ity of the Author of the Effay. It was indeed fuf- 
ficiently contrary to our natural Notions of the e/- 
fential Difference of Good and Evil to affirm, that 
moral Virtues are in their own Nature indifferent till 
God commanded them, and that he might if he 
pleafed have made the direct contrary to have been 
our Duty, as fome of the Writers who found Virtue 
folely on the Will of God have maintained, But 
if it was not only indifferent, but unwise and really 
unfit for a moral Agent to be juft, to be grateful, 
faithful to a Truft, or any way beneficent to his 
Fellow Creatures, before God commanded it, as 
this adventurous Writer afferts; on what Grounds 
can God be fuppofed to have commanded it at all? 
Or how can this be made to agree with what him- 
felf had § before affirm’d? viz. That God could not 
have given to Man any other Rule of Aétion but 
the Law of Virtue. ‘“ If, fays he, God determined 
<< to create Man, that is, a rational and focial Be- 
“ ing, "tis impoffible or rather abfurd that he 
“ fhould give him any other Rule of Aétion, than 
« what he has given him ; ’tis impoffible he fhould 
¢s have made it his Duty to act unjuftly, ungrate- 
‘ fully, &fc. or to live vicioufly, intemperately, €fc. 
“¢ becaufe this would have deftroyed the very End 
“¢ and Defign of his Being, and fruftrated that very 
«¢ Scheme which God himfelf had purpofed.” One 
would think the Author was arguing here for the 
other Side of the Queftion, that the Fitnefs of mo- 
ral Virtue, of Juftice, Gratitude, Temperance, €9c. 
and the Necefflity of thefe to the well-being of Man- 
kind, did not depend upon the Will or Command 
of God, but upon the Nature of the Things them- 
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felves ; (which, by the Way, is all the Neceflity and 
Independence contended for, by Dr. Glarke and his 
Followers.) But if it is granted, that the Practice of 
moral Virtue was f0 mece//ary as ishere faid, that with- 
out it the very End and Defign of God’s creating 
Man, yeahis}whole Scheme, had been frufrated, how 
could it have been unfit for Man to prattife it ante- 
cedently to God’s Command? It could never be un- 
fit or unwife for Man to act with the fame Views 
his Maker had, to purfue what was mece/ary tothe 
well-being of the Creation, This fure muft have been 
right and good,tho’ there had been noCommand about 
it. Nor cana wife and goodBeing make aThing that 
is really unfit in itfelf, the Subject of his Command. 
Virtue therefore does not acquire its. Fitnefs from 
Command : But God commanded it, becaufe he faw 
that it was abfolutely Right and Fit, the indifpen- 
fible Duty of a rational and focial Being. 

Tho’ our Author allows this, agreeably, to the 
Sentiments of Archbifhop King’s Tranflator, (whom 
he clofely copies in every Thing, bat his Prudence) 
tho’ I fay they both allow, that moral Virtue is: the 
neceflary Confequence of the Nature of Man, they 
notwith{tanding maintain, not only that moral Obii- 
gation, but that moral Virtue too is founded on the 
Will of God. But with fuch Inconfiftencies their 
Principles feem to me to abound, The greatArgument 
by which they fupport their Notion is thus exprett 
in the Effay, * ‘* Every Thing, every Relation, 
‘s every Fitnefs, is owing to God’s Will in its firft 
‘¢ Inftance, He fees at one View through all the 
Caufes Effects and Confequences of Things, and 
therefore in that very Act of Volition whereby 
he determines the-Exiftence of certain Things, 
‘* he determines their Modes, Relations, and every 
** thing elfe belonging to them; and therefore if 
** Morality be fuppofed to flow immediately from 
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<< thofe Relations, yet {till.1¢ muft be ultimately re- 
« folved into the Will of Ged, the Author of Na- 
“ ture, as its firft'and true Foundation.” To this 
I anfwer, chat if God faw with one View, (as he 
undeniably did from all Eternity) the neceffary Re- 
lation of moral Virtue to a rational and focial Be- 
mg, faw that he could not pofibly give any other 
Rule of A@ion:'to ‘fuch a Being, (as this Writer 
afferts) ‘if accotding to that View he determined to 
create Man, then’ Morality may indeed be y/ti- 
mately tefolved into the divine Undcerftanding, (that 
is the Nature of ‘Things as they exift in it) but 
cannot ‘be fefolved into the Will of God, in any 
other Senfe, than ‘that it depénded folely on his 
Will, whether any Beings fhould exift whofe Nature 
required the Practice of Morality, which I believe 
no Body denies. - 

But the W%il'of God muft' be fuppofed at any 
Rate to be the Foundation of moral Virtue, by thofe 
who will allow no other Ground of moral Obdliza- 
tion but Rewards and Punifhments; by ‘thofe who, 
with this Author, can fee no Fitnefsin any Action 
that brings no Advantage to the Agent ; all Con- 
cern for the Good of others is with him unrea- 
fonable and unaccountable ; every generous benevo- 
lent Action, would be Madne/s and Folly, fetting 
afide the Confideration of a future Reward. t 
Without that, he fays, “ no fingle Reafon can be 
‘* given why one ought to fuffer the /Jea/t Degree 
“ of Pain to remove from another the greatef ; ” 
and Page 64 he puts this Queftion ** What can 
** induce a Man to communicate Happinefs to ano- 
“ ther rather than not? What is the exciting Rea- 
“ fon? You mutt either affign one, or tell me ’tis 
‘© preferable in itfelf as an ultimate End, and then 
“ the Pleafure of doing it will be the true Reafon ; 
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<< now this, fays he, is recurring to a moral Senfe.” 
Notatall. Tho’ Pleafure may be generally confequent 
upon doing a right or morally good Action, that 
is not the true Reafon of doing it, is not the End 
the Agent has'in View; the Rectitude or Goodnefs 
of the Action makes it preferable in itfelf, and. is 
the exciting Reafon. To afk why a Man fhould 
chufe te do Good rather than nat, or rather than 
do Evil, ‘is to afk why Good is better than Evil, 
and why a Man perceives it to be’ fo. That a 
Man fhould chufe to do what hts Underftanding 
perceives to be good, worthy of Approbation, and 
confequently of Choice, carries its own Reafon with 
ic. Jf no fingle Reason can be given for {uch a Conduct, 
ic muft be upon the fame Grounds that no Proof 
can be given that it is Day-light when the Sun 
fhines, if -any one fhould take it in his Head to de- 
ny it; not on Account of the. Uncertainty or Ob- 
{curity of tthe Thing, but becaufe no Evidence can 
be ftronger than the Glare of us own Light. 

Tis furprifing to obferve, that judicious, and (as 
Tam willing to beli¢ve) well-meaning Men, can ar- 
gue againft the common Sentiments of Humanity, 
contradict the moft natural Perceptions of their own 
Minds, and admit the greateft Inconfiftencies into 
their Schemes, to fupport a favourite Hypothefis. 

The Author of the Effay, according to the gene- 
ral Scheme of the Writers on that Side, (who are 
for taking away every Motive to Virtue but Self- 
intereft) * denies that there are any benevolent 
or difinterefted Affections natural to. Man; but as 
he cannot deny that there are fome Appearances of 
fuch Affections, and that Men are apt to think they 
find them in themfelves; he accounts for this, after ~ 
Archbifhop King’s Tranflator, from an early 4/o- 
ciation of Ideas. ** The great Mr, Locke, (he fays) 
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*<owas the firft:who gave any. Hint towards a So- 
*<- lution ‘of ‘this Phzenomenon in Human Nature, 
¢¢: and his Scheme has lately been improved upon, 
‘th a preliminary Differtation to an Engli/h Ver- 
‘© fion of Archbifhop: King’s Origin of Evil.” Which 
improvement is adopted by our Author. 

I dare fay when that great Man wrote his very 
ufeful Chapter of the A/fociation of Ideas, in which 
he fo rationally accounts for the groundlefs Fears, gy. 
natural Aver fions,whimfical Affections, and obftinate 
Adherence to Error, obfervable among Men, by an 
accidental Affociation of Jdeas, not at all united in 
Nature, he little imagined any Hiut could be taken 
from thence, to:account in the fame Way for the 
moft reafonable Affections, the moft /uited to our 
Nature; fo general, and even fo neceffary, that 
if they were wanting, it might juftly be efteem’d 
a‘ Defeét, in the forming of a focial Being. 

‘But our Author can fupply this Defeé with his 
Afficiation of Ideas. *Tis but to fuppofe that + 
‘¢ at firft a Man perceives or is taught from his In- 
‘« fancy, that as he lives in a facial State, fo his 
‘¢ Happinefs is neceffarily connected with that 
“sof other Men, that the Efteem of others is 
‘* ufeful to him, this Efteem only to be procured 
«© by beneficent Actions, and an inward Concern 
«¢ manifefted by his outward Actions for:the Good 
**-of others, Hence he defires the Happinels of 
‘«¢ others, and joyns Pleafure to that Idea, — thus 
«¢ the Affociation is form’d, -— thus Benevolence is 
‘© rooted'in our Minds, and forgetting how it came 
«© there, we are apt to think it natera/, and act upon 
«*-i¢ as a Principle intirely diftiné from Self-love. 

This Detail of an uxnataral Progrefs of the 
-Mind in acquiring benevolent A ffeétions, will fcarce 
fatisfy any one who confults Nature, or what in 
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Fat paffes in the World, of in his own Mindi 
however plaufible it may feem to a {peculative Re- 
clufe, fhut up in his Study only to imagine by what 
Means fuch’ Affeétions might poffibly arife. Our 
Author thinks they fo wholly depend on this imagi- 
nary Ajfaciation, that he tells * us, that «* they who 
“© are not fenfible:how nearly private and public Hap- 
“ pinefs are united, (as a great Part of Mankind 
s *cis to be fear’d are not) have no benevolent Af- 
« fe&tions, but ‘are indifferent to the Happinefs or 
«© Mifery, the Virtue or Vice of every one elle.” 
I am ‘perfuaded this Remark was. made in the 
Study; with the above: Detail, without looking. into 
what really paffes inithe World; for tho’ it may 
be ‘pretty ‘true that the Bulk of Mankind have no 
diftinét Notions. of the Conneétion of public and 
private Happinefsjthat.is, they, form no general Pro- 
pofitions about it, and perhaps fuch Kind of Max- 
ims enter ‘into ‘tle Bducation of very few even of 
the better Sort,’ yet ’tis far from being true, that 
for want of this'they have no benevolent Affec- 
tions. If thefe depended on fuch Notions or In- 
ftruétions' as this Author has imagined, ’tis to be 
fear’d they would be much rarer than we find them, 
When weexamine the real Fact, thofe whofe Under- 
ftandings: are: leaft improved, and who reafon leaft, 
will perhaps. be often found to have the ftrongeft 
Affections. . Men need not be taught, they fee/, that 
their Happinefs is not independent on that of others ; 
they find themfelves unavoidably involved, or at- 
fected with the Miferies of others, and can form no 
Idea of Happinefs into which fome Kind of Com- 
munication with others does notenter. The verySup- 
pofition of being happy alone, without Regard to 
any Perfon in the World, or whilft all about him 
were miferable, muft appear a Contradiétion to a 
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focial Nature: But this Dependence of his Happi- 
nefs on that of others, is the Effeé of his benevolent 
Affections, not the Caufe or Ground of them. 

Can any one think that the Fondnefs of a Mother, 
and her tender Concern for the Happinefs of her 
Child, is owing to her baving perceived, or been 
taught from ber Infancy that ber Happine/s is mece/- 
farily connetted with that of others, that their Ey- 
teem is ufeful to ber, this Esteem only to be procured 
by beneficent Aétions, &c. How far unequal to fuch 
an Effect are Reflections of this Nature! The 
Connection of her Happinefs with that of her 
Child, muft be owing folely to her kind Affec- 
tions, an Affociation of Natare’s forming, quite 
different from that which Mr. Locke has obferved 
of Ideas accidentally «united, that have no Conmec- 
tion-in Nature. Is it poffikle, from the Hypothefis 
of thefe Writers,: to account for Parents facri- 
ficing a great Part of their Eafe and Happinefs 
in this World, to provide for the Welfare of their 
Children; and fometimes by Methods that allow 
them no Title toa Reward for it in the next? What 
Defire of Efteem, what fecret Aim at their own 
Happinefs, can lurk at the Bottom of this? 

But it feems we have not the whole of their Scheme 
at once, the Parts of it are not confiftent enough to be 
fhewn together; Benevolence, in the View wherein 
it has hitherto appear’d, is nothing but a fecret Aim 
at our own Happine(s ; but we are now to have a Pro- 
fpect of it as intirely difinterefted.‘* We maintain } (fays 
«* the Author of the Effay) that in this focial State 
«¢ Benevolence or difinterefted Affection is a proper 
‘© Principle of A€tion, and how it comes to be fo, 
‘© we have fhewn before; — nay, we farther maintain, 
‘ that a difinterefted Benevolence is rational, com- 
‘* mendable, and indeed the very Thing that gives 
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“ che Name or Character to virtuous Actions among 
‘© Mankind.” This he pretends is not in the leaft in- 
confiftent with what he has faidbefore of private Hap- 
pinefs being the ultimate End and true Principle of 

Abtion ; ** for doing Good to others (fays he) isa 
‘¢ neceflary Means to that End, thele Means are 
‘¢ valuable, therefore defired, approved, hence by 
«« Habit loved ; but the Object of Love is a real 
‘s End, or defired for its own Sake, without an im- 
“© mediate View to any Thing elfe. This is what 
‘ we mean by difinterefted Benevolence, ’tis not ne- 
‘s ceflary that theAgent fhould have no remote View 
‘< towards bis own Happine/s in the Main.” All| 
can gather of théfe Gentlemen’s Meaning, in whofe 
Name this Author fptaks, ftom his Aecount of it 
here, compar’d with what has been before quoted 
from him, is, that Men firft deceive the World, 
and then them/felves, with an Appearance of difinte- 
refted Benevolence, to gain Efteem, and the Cha- 
racter of Virtyous, tho’ there is really no fuch Thing 
in Nature. But if this Scheme were true, how could 
it come to pafs that all Mankind fhould expect from 
one another what none of them has? How didthey 
agree in making the Name and Charatie? of virtu- 
ous Actions to confift in what they all muft know had 
not a Being? Why fhould they not rather efteem 
one another for doing beneficent Actions upon an 
avow'd Principle of Selt-intereft, if that were really 
the only natural and reafonable Motive of Aétion, 
as thefe Gentlemen profeffedly maintain? 

_ But it is at laft pretended that upon their Prin- 
ciples a difinterefted Benevolence is rational and com- 
mendable, which was before faid to be Madne/s, Foily, 
and unfit, as wanting the moft effential Part of 
Fitne/s, Beneficialne/s to the Agent. Doing Good 
to others is now become, an Objeft of Love, a real 
End, or defired for its own Sake; tho’ but two Pages 
before it was afk’d, what can induce @ Man to commu- 
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nicate Happinefs to another rather than not ?. And 
hisAdverfaries affirming it to be preferable in itfelfas 
an ultimate End, is exploded as recurring to the moral 
Senfe. Thele Paflages feem to me ab/olute Inconfif- 
tencies ; but if our Author can find aWay to recon- 
cile them inhis Scheme, itmay help to reconcile him, 
at the fame Time, to thofe who, more confiftently 
with their own Principles, maintain Virtue, Recti- 
tude, or the Fitnefs of Things, to be an Odjeé of 
Love, and as fuch, a veal End defirable for its own 
Sake. And he may come to a better Underftand- 
ing of this entbufiaftic unintelligible Language, which 
he finds Fault with in them, fince himfelf begins to 
talk at the fame Rate, tho’ at the Hazard of over- 
throwing the Dottrine he is labouring to fupport. 
Several of the Writers in this Controverfy, argue 
againft the Followers of Dr. Clarke’s Doétrine, from 
the é/] U/e they pretend has been made of it; tho” 
nothing can be more fallacious than to condemn 
a Principle for the bufe of it, or for Confe- 
quences fai/ely drawn from it, which the moft facred 
and incontefted Truths cannot be fecure againft. 
The Author of the Effay, in particular, {| reafons 
thus: “ *Tis eafy to fee what: pernicious Tendency 
«« the Scheme of independent Fitnefles is of, from 
‘© what Ufe has been made of it by a late Advo- 
‘¢ cate for Deifm; bis whole Book is built upon 
this Principle, That Duty and Obligation arifes 
from the Nature and Relation of Things, which 
are fo independent that no Command can alter 
‘sothem, or make that Fic which ts in itfelf Unfit ; 
‘¢ and confequently Man muft always have the fame 
Religion.” This is a very falfe Confequence, 
from a very true:Principle, Our Author is fo cha- 
ritable as to believe that neither of the Perfons he 
writes again{t, were aware of this Confequence, but 
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‘« he can’t fee how they will get offit, if the Pre- 
‘¢ mifes are granted; becaufe what is once Fit tn it- 
¢ felf, muft be always Fit ia it/elf, not having 
‘ Relation to any End, and not being alterable by 
«¢ any Change of Circumffances whatever. 

Bur who has maintained fuch independent Fit- 
nefles as thefe Writers have imagined ? Ic is affirm’d 
indeed that there is a Fitnefs in Things indepen- 
dent of any pofitive Inftitution, and of all Confide- 
ration of Reward and Punifhment , and on that Ac- 
count they are faid to be Fit in themfelves, or 
Fit without being commanded. But how does it fol- 
low that they are independent of every Thing elfe, 
or that they have no Relation to any End? This 
is as falfe a Confequence as that of the Jate Advo- 
cate for Deifin; and yet the Premifes from which 
doth pretend to be drawn are undeniably true, even 
from thefe Authors own Conceffions. For tho’ they 
maintain that Virtue is founded ultimately on the 
Will of God, they yet own (as has been before ob- 
ferved, how confiftently need not here be faid) 
that “* when God determined to create a rational 
‘¢ and focial Being, it was impofible he fhould 
‘¢ give him any other Rule of 4@ion than what he 
‘* has given him.” The moral Law then is equally 
allow’d to be neceffary and unalterable upon either 
Scheme; and if it be a true ‘Confequence, that 
therefore Man muff always have the fame Religion, 
it follows as much from the Conceffions of thefe 
Authors, as from the Principles of thofe they op- 
pofe; and therefore cannot reafonably be urged by 
them, as an Argument of the pernicious Tendency 
of their Adverfaries Doétrine, fince it would equally 
involve their own. But in Truth it is no juft Confe- 
quence of either. 

Jt is undeniably true, that what was at firfta Law 
to Man neceffarily refulting from his Nature, 5 
fill, and always muft continue fo to be. But the 
I 3 Error 
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Error, of the Author of Chriftianity as old as the 
Creation, lay, in not feeing, or being unwilling to 
fee, that notwithftanding this, fome Change might 
happen in the Circumftances of Man, as a freeAgent, 
from whence uew Duties, new Wants, might arife, 
or newAffiftances be requifite: And the Miftake, of 
the Author of the Effay, lies, in fuppofing that in- 
dependent Fitneffes (as he affects to call them, 
tho’ improperly) have no Relation to any End, and 
are not alterable by any Change of Circumftances. 
Whereas the Fitnefs of moral Actions has always 
a Refpect to fome End, and is intirely dependent on 
the Nature and Relation of Things, confidered in 
their various Circumftances ; the fame Action may 
be fit and right in fome Circumftances of Things, 
which would be unfit in others; for an Aétion is 
then only morally fit, when it is fuitable to the 
Agent, and the Objet, according to their refpec- 
tive Relations and Circumftances. 

{f then any Change has happened in Man, that 
introduced new Wants, and required new Affiftances, 
Revelation might be neceffary to fupply them, not- 
witi{tanding the falfe Reafoning of that Author ; 
and new Duties, new Fitneffes might arife, notwith- 
Sanding the Miftakes of This. Repentance, for In- 
{tance, 1s a Fitnefs introduced among Mankind by 
Sin, the Sinner ftanding in a different Relation to 
God, from that which he had as an innocent Per- 

on: But this does not hinder the mora] Law from re- 
taining itsémmutable Nature, or the Fitnefs of mora! 
Actions from being independent of pofitive Appoint- 
eyent, or Of Rewards and Punifhments; their Fit- 
nets refulting neceffarily from the Nature, Relations, 
and Circumitances of Things. Nor would there 
be any Abfurdity in faying, that Repentance for 
Sin was eternally fit in itfelf. 

The Oppofers of Dr. Clarke in general are, I 
find, greatly prejudiced againft the Word — 
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Let us confider it therefore a Jittle more particularly. 
Abfolute Fitnefs, or Fit in it/eif, is an Abfurdity 
with them. The Term is Relative, they fay, and 
muft be unintelligible when ufed without Relation 
to an End; (for it is a Miftake common to all 
the Writers on that Side, to fuppofe that the Words 
Fit in itfelf are meant to exclude all Manner of 
Exd, or Relation to any Thing;) and fome of 
them, particularly the Author of the Effay, com- 
plain of a Mift and Confufion in the Language of 
the Advocates for Fitneffes. Perhaps there may be 
fome Ambiguity in applying that Term indiffe- 
rently to the Foundation of Virtue in the 4d/raé, 
and to the Praétice of it by moral Agents, which 
may have given Ground: for fuch a Complaint : Bur 
as thefe Authors, in whatever Refpect they fpeak of 
the Fitne/s of Things, have exprefs’d their Meaning 
with great Clearnefs, it feems a needlefs Trifling to 
cavil fo much about Words. Thofe who fpeak of 
the abftraét Idea of Virtue in general, as a Con- 
formity to the Reafon of Things, and the proper 
ultimate End of moral Agents, ufe the Word Fit, 
when fo applied, in an abfolute Senfe; for, as a* 
fine Writer upon thefe Subjects fays, why muft this 
Term be confined to a relative Signification,any more 
than the eguum and reftum of the Ancients? But 
when they fpeak of the Practice of particular Vir- 
tues, tho’ every right Action may be faid to be ab- 
folutely Fit in itfelf, yet this cannot be fo underftood 
as to exclude fuch Aétions from having any Rela- 
tion to an End; for inftance, if it fhould be {faid 
that to relieve a diftrefled Perfon is Fit in it/eif, 
could this be reafonably underftood to mean that it 
is Fit without a Relation to any End? Or where 
would be the Difficulty to apprehend that the Good- 
nefs of the End made the Aétion right and fit in it- 


* Mr, Balgay, Author of feveral Traéts on thefe Subjeéts. 
I 4 felf, 
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felf, i.e. fit without being commanded, fit without 
a Profpeét of Advantage to the Agent? What is 
there unintelligible in this? The abfolute Fitnefs of 
Virtue in genera} confifts in its Tendency to pro- 
mote the Order, Harmony, and Happinefs of the 
World; and every particular Virtue, ({uch at Jeaft 
as refpects our Fellow-creatures) tends to fome Good 
or other towards the Object of it; but the immediate, 
the proper End of a Moral Agent, is the Rectitude 
or moral Fitnefs of the Action, whatever other Ends 
that Action may refpect; in this it is the Mind finds 
a Complacence: And therefore the Followers of Dr. 
Clarke often fpeak of Virtue itfelf as a real End, 
amiable and defirable for its own Sake; and that 
fometimes with a Rapture that may feem to favour 
more of the Enthufiafm of Poetry, than of the Se- 
datenefs of Philofophy, tho’ there is a real and fo- 
jid Foundation for it. } 

This their Oppofers call the Error of the Stoicks, 
and accufe them of falling intothe fame Folly, of mif- 
taking Means for Ends. But thefe Authors miftake 
the Error of the Stoicks, it did not confift in taking 
Means for Ends, but in a partial Confideration of 
human Nature: An Error which themfelves have 
fallen into, tho’ in another Inftance. They confider 
Man only as he is a fenfible Being, and conclude 
that he can have no otherViews but to his ownHap- 
pinefs as fuch: The Stoicks, on the other hand, confi- 
dered Man as a rational and focial Being on/y, and 
as fuch, they rightly judged that Virtue muft be his 
End and his Happinefs; but then they negleéted to 
confider that he was likewife a /enfible Being, liable 
to many externa] Accidents, to Pains and Sufferings, 
under which Virtue alone with all its Excellence 
could not be fufficient for his Happinefs. This Con- 
fideration might have led them to the Knowledge of 
a future State, where Virtue would meet with no Im- 
pediments; but whilft they were ignorant or un- 

certain 
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certain of that, and yet plainly faw thatVirtue had‘an 
intrinfic Goodnefs, independent of any external Ad- 
vantages or Difadvantages that might attend it, they 
were forced into the Abfurdities of maintaining that 
Pain was no Evil, that a Wife-man was Matter of 
his own Happinefs, and that Virtue was itfelf a fuf- 
ficient Compenfation for all the Sufferings in the 
World. This was the real, and, if the Expreffion 
may be allowed, the moble Error of the Stoicks, 

But in this Dr. C/arkée, and thofe who adhere to 
his Principles, having the Advantage of a bettér 
Light, have been far from following them; they 
have, with great Strength of Reafon and Variety of 
Argument, infifted on the Neceffity of having Re- 
courfe to the Expectation of Rewards and Punifh- 
ments in another Life, for the Support of Virtue 
under the Temptations and Calamites of This. 
They tell us indeed that Virtue will be a great Part 
of the Happinefs of that future State; and if their 
Oppoters would a little refine or exalt their Notions 
of Happinefs, (which furely does not wholly confitt 
in fenfible Pleafure) they might perhaps come to fee 
that there can be no Abfurdity in making that to 
be the End of rational Agents bere, the Perfection 
of which may probably be in agreat Meafure their 
Happine/s bereafter. 


Some Obfervations on a Pamphlet entitled, The 
Eterna] Obligation of Natural Religion, 
Sc, being an Anfwer to Dr. Wright’s Re- 
marks upon Mr. Mole’s Sermon. 


This Author, who ftiles himfelf Phi/-orthos, is an 
Inftance, that happening to be on the Side of Truth 
does not fecure warm Heads from running into Ex- 
travagancies in the Defence of it. His chief Defign 
is to maintain that Morality is founded on the eter- 
nal 
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nal Truth and the immutable Nature of Things, 
But in order to this, inflead of confidering thofe 
eternal Truths, and immutable Natures, in the View 
that fome eminent * Authors have done, as Proofs 
of the Exiftence of an eternal Mind, there beingno 
other intelligible Support of eternal abfra& Ideas ; 
he has fallen into the unintelligible Whimfies of 
thofe who affert that univer/al Natures, abfrad 
Ideas, and the moral Differences of Things, are real 
Entities fubfifting of themfelves, independent of any 
Mind. But as thefe vifionary Gentlemen have not 
been pleafed to tell us the Place of their Refidence, 
I fear thofe who go to look for them, will be at a 
great Lofs where to find them. 

However, according to this Author, their Exif 
tence is rather more neceffary and certain than the 
Exiftence of God himfelf, for he fays, 4 ** whether 
*¢ chere were a Divinity or not, any Creator, Crea- 
“<< ture, or not,fuch moral Entities would always fub- 
‘¢ fift, and be juft the fame that they are now.” But 
if thefe moral Entities, the moral Natures and Diffe- 
rences of Things, refer, as this Author + fays they 
do, to poffible Exiftencies, he fhould have confider’d, 
that by fuppofing there were no Divinity, no Crea- 
tor, he fuppofes away the only Ground of pofible 
Exiftence ; if there was no Divinity there could be 
no poffible Exiftences, and confequently no Truths 
concerning them. 

In maintaining thefe felf-exiftent moral Entities, 
this Author has three main Arguments ; § fir/t, “ that 
‘© co fpeak of abftract Ideas arifing from any Mind, 
«s js a flat Contradiction in Terms, — becaufe we 
‘ underftand by them fuch moral Entities as ate felf- 
‘s exiftent, or that do not depend upon any Being 
‘ for their Exiftence, but may be confidered ab- 
¢ ftraétly or feparately without the Confideration 


* 


o 


* Dr. Cudworth and Mr. Norris. || Page 15. + Page 31. 
4 Page 27. 
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‘© of any Subjeét: and therefore to fay that they 
‘¢ mutt arife from the Mind of God, is to deftroy 
‘¢ our Notionof them ; or to fay that they are both 
‘© abftraét, and not abftract, at the fame Time; 
s¢ which is abfurd,” 

Anfwer. Who can help it, if afferting Truth de- 
ftroys Peoples fa//e Notions of Things? Where can 
Ideas exift but in fome Mind? And whatever this 
Writer underfiands by abftrac Ideas, what foould 
be underftood by them but the general Natures of 
Things, confidered by fome Mind, {eparately from par- 
ticular Exiftencies? For the Nature of Things is 
never in Fad feparate, or abftracted from particular 
Exiftences; that is only done by an Aét of the 
Mind: The Confideration of them, feparate from any 
Subject, is that which makes them ab/trac? /deas, and 
their being in the Mind chat abftraéts them from their 
Subje&t cannot make them at the fame Time nog ab- 
ftraét. To fpeak of them therefore as exifting ous of 
Mind, may with much more Reafon be faid to be 
a flat Contradittion in Terms. 

His fecond Argument is, ‘* that whatever Ideas 
‘¢ did arife in the Mind of God, before the Crea- 
«¢ tion of the World, muft be fuppofed to have had 
‘¢ fome moral Nature or Entity for their Objeét, 
‘¢ otherwife they could not be Ideas or Images of 
‘s any Thing, but mere Re/veries, floating at 
‘ random, and correfponding to nothing at all,” 

Anfwer. \f Godiperceives by Ideas, there is no need 
of looking out of the divine Underflanding to find 
Objects for them: Abftraét Ideas are not Images 
of any Thing without the Mind, as Ideas of /enfible 
Things are fuppofed tobe, but are form’d by theMind 
itfelf: poffible Exiftencies are real Objects to it, and 
tho’ there is nothing in Being to reprefent them, they 
are no Re/veries, if they correfpond to fome J’ower 
adequate to the Production of them. Before all Crea- 
tion, God undoubtedly had Ideas of all puffble Na- 
tures, not by locking out of himfelf for Objects of 
them, 
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them, but by contemplating his own infinite Power and 
Wifdom; for he muft neceffarily fee all the Objeéts 
and the whole Extent of his own Power. But to 
imagine that whilft Things were only in Pofibility, 
their general Natures and effential Differences had 
an aétual Exiftence, I know not where, out of the 
divine Mind; that they were felf-exiitent Objeéts 
of the divjne Ideas, tho’ themfelves are allowed to 
be only Ideas, feems indeed to be a mere Re/verir, 
corre/ponding to Nothing at all; and which I doubt 
if our Author can form any /mage of. If he 
can, I fhould be glad to be inform’d what Sort 
of Entities the Differences of Things are. The 
effential Difference between a Circle and a Square, 
an Angel and a Man, or between a moral Good and 
Evil, I allow to be eternal, immutable, and inde- 
pendent of any Will; but cannot comprehend this 
to mean any Thing elfe, than that it was eternally 
true that none of thefe Things are the fame with 
thofe from which they effentially differ; or can be 
made fo by any Will: But that their Differences 
fhould be fomething, fubfifting diftinétly from the 
Things themfelves, real felf-exiftent Entities, or, in 
plain Englifh, real Beings, is I think utterly incon- 
ceiveable, 

Nor is there any Occafion for fuch an unintelligi- 
ble Suppofition, to fupport the Truth which this 
Author chiefly defigns to maintain; the eternal and 
immutable Nature of Things, their neceffary Re- 
lations, and effential Differences, unalterable by 
any Will, are fufficiently fecur’d by being in the 
divine Underftanding, eternally and unchangeably 
what they are. If God fees the poffible Exiftence 
of a Triangle, he fees that it muft neceffarily be dif- 
terent from aCircle, and that he cannor will it to be 
the fame; for to will a Thing to be the fame with 
that from which it is effentially different, is a Contra- 
diction, and therefore no Object of Power. a 
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His third Argument is, ‘** That, + if the 
« moral Natures and Differences of Things did 
‘ primarily arte from the Mind of God, or if his 
‘6 Mind were the Foundation or Support of them ; 
«s he muft as naturally will Evil as Good, and 
¢ approve of Vice and Virtue alike, There is no 
* avoiding this Confequence (fays he) unlefs it can 
¢ be prov’d that there may be a Difference, with- 
‘out different Ideas or Objeéts.” In the fame 
Paragraph he exprefles his Argument thus, * If 
“© the Nature of moral Good, or of Truth, did 
«© wholly arife from the divine Wiil, then the Na- 
“‘ ture of moral Evil and of Falfhood by Parity 
«s of Reafon muft arife from it, and be equally 
<¢ conformable to it.” 

Here he quite changes the Sate of the Suppofi- 
tion, and whatever Confequences he may draw * of 
yank Epicurifm, or downright Manicheifm, from 
fuppofing the moral Nature and Truth of Things 
to arife from the divine Wii/, they no way concern 
thofe who affert-thefe Things to have been eternally 
in the divine Mind. If this Author takes thefe 
two Suppofitions to be the fame, he very much 
miftakes them, But indeed I cannot guefs what hé 
underftands by the moral Nature of Things ari/ing 
from or in the divine Mind, when he draws fo 
abfurd a Confequence from it. The Expreffion ir- 
felf I think very exceptionable, as it feems to im- 
ply Things coming to the Mind of God, which 
were not always there; but if he means by it what 
fober Writers mean, who maintain that the abftraét 
Natures or Ideas of all Things were eternally in the 
divine Mind, or that God eternally perceived in 
his own comprehenfive Underftanding, the moral 
Natures of Things to be what they are, I fee not 
how it will follow from thence that God must as 
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naturally will Evil as Good, and approve of Vice 
and Virtue alike. There is no avoiding this (he 
fays) unle/s there may be a Difference without dif- 
ferent Ideas or Objeds. But what ground is there 
to imagine, that becaufe Good and Evil are equally 
perceived by the divine Mind, that therefore he 
has not different Ideas of them, or that they muft 
be equally comformable to bis Will? How wild a 
Confequence is this! Our Author fure knows of 
no Diftinétion between the divine Under flanding 
and the divine Wii/. Let him confider, that if 
God faw before the Creation the poffible Exiftence 
of an intelligent Free Agent, he mult fee that the 
Idea of fuch a Being necefflarily implies a Power of 
chufing either to act fuitably to the Nature of Things, 
and agreeably to his Will, which is moral Good, 
or to act unfuitably to both, which is moral Evil, 
Thefe Ideas muft beleffentially different in his Mind, 
and their being equally perceived by him, can by 
no Rule of Logic or Metaphyfics infer, that they 
are equally coniormable to his Wil, or equally ap- 
proved by him. How far this Reafoning may 
affe& thoie who maintain, that Truth and Falfhood, 
Good and Evil, depend on the mere Will of God, 
I need not enquire: But it is a fufficient Defence 
againit that erroneous Notion, to fhew, that ‘thefe 
Things muft neceffarily be, from all Eternity, in the 
divine Underftanding immutably the fame. We 
need not have Recourte to unintelligible Self-exift-nt . 
Entities, abfra& Ideas, that yet are Odjec?s of Ideas 
independent of any Mind; and which I am per- 
{uaded no rational Mind can comprehend, 

The fame Author, if I remember right, (for I 
have not his Performance by me at prefent) has run 
into another Extravagance, tho’ in maintaining a folid 
Truth; affecting to talk of God as under a moral O4- 
ligation of making Nature and the effential Difference 
of Things the Rule of his Actiens; with many 
daring 
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daring and unufual Expreffions, which muft give 
great Offence to thofe who have accuftomed them- 
felves to join with the Term Obdjigation, the Idea of 
a fuperior Will, and of Reward and Punithment : 
Since it will not only appear to them an Abfurdity, 
but the higheft Irreverence, when applied to the 
fupreme Being; and therefore ought in Prudence to 
be avoided. : 

The Truth which this Author fhould, and which 
perhaps he did mean, has been afferted by the beft 
Writers on thefe Subjects ; but then they did ir 
with Decency and Dignity. They did not fubjeé 
the fupreme Being to rule his Actions, by imaginary 
Self-exiftences that have no Dependence on him: 
Aéting in Conformity to moral Truth is, with them, 
acting in Conformity to bim/elf, in whom al) ef- 
fentia} Truth exifts, And I think it can no Way de- 
rogate from him to affert, that the Perfection of 
the divine Nature obliges him to act conformably to 
the effential Difference of Things, becaufe aéting 
contrary tothem would bean Imperfection ; it is the 
fame as acting contrary to Goodnefs, Juftice, Truth, 
or, in oneWord, to Rectitude, which every one, who 
allows the immutable Nature of thefe Things, 
readily owns to be inconfiftent with abfolute Per- 
fection. 

And if the fupreme Being may be thus obliged 
by his own effential Perfections, to aét conform- 
ably to the immutable Nature of Things, on the 
fame Grounds it is maintined, that every rational 
Being muft be abliged to act fuitably to his Per- 
ceptions of thofe Things; becaufe in doing other- 
wife, he muft fall fhort of that Degree of Perfeiion, 
and confequently of Happinefs, which belongs to 
his Nature: For the Happinefs of every Being is 
dependent on, and in Proportion to the Perfection 
which belongs to it. 
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This Confideration leads me to refleét, that the 
Writers on the other Side, who maintain that no- 
thing can induce moral Obligation, but Rewards and 
Punifhments annex’d to the Law of a Superior, 
can only mean, that if there was no fuch Expecta- 
tion, fhould Men difregard the ‘Perfeétion of ‘their 
Nature, fall from their moral Charaéter, and for- 
feit the Happinefs of rational Beings, by chufing 
to act contrary to the Reafon and Truth of Things, 
they may do it with Impunity, And that indeed is very 
true. But does it follow, that there is nothing wrong 
in fuch a Choice ? Is it not unfuitable to and unwor- 
thy of fuch a Being, and inconfiftent with the true 
Happinefs ‘of a reafonable Nature? And is Virtue 
nothing ‘but mere aiming at Reward, or a Care to 
avoid Punifhment? I ‘do‘not know what Notions 
the Partifans. of that Doétritie can have of Virtue 
and moral Goodnefs; whilft they talk of it as 
nothing but a Regard of Jntereft. Could they think 
any one a virtuous and truly good Man, 'who would 
willingly counteract his Senfé of Right and Wrong, 
and all theDiétates of his Reafon from the Nature and 
Fitnefsof Things, if he might-do it wich Impunity? 
Lam perfuaded they ‘could not;- the natura/ Senti- 
ments ‘of their Hearts,’ 1 doubt not, get the ‘better 
of their artificial Schemes; and whilft they con- 
tend that nothing can oblige them to do juft or 
kind Actions, but the Profpeét of a Reward, they 
feel the Charms ‘of Rectitude and Benevolence de- 
termine them to act independent of other Views, 
with all the Force of moral Obligation. 

Eternal Truth! inftruct us foto learn thy perfeé 
Will, in the effential Difference of Good and Evil, 
that afpiring to perfect our Nature here; by a Con- 
formity thereto, we may be qualified for that 
blefled State bereafter, which thou haft promifed 
as the Reward, and which is itfelf the Perfection of 
b iTlhe. 
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Remarks on fome Paffages-of the firft Book of 


the divine Legation of Mofes. 


Since I drew up the foregoing Remarks, I have 
met with the fecond Edition of the divine Legation, 


in which | find a great deal upon the Foundation of 


Morality and of Obligation, which either was not 
in the firft Edition, from whence I have quoted a 
jaft Obfervation relating to thofe Subjects, or I did 
not then advert to it; otherwile the Sentiments of 
fo great a Writer, would not have been the laft in 
my Confideration; but I cannor allow myfelf now 
to omit taking Notice of them, and it may be no 
improper Conclufion of thefe Papers, 

This penetrating Author with great Judgment 
obferves all che Extremes into which the Contenders 
about the true Foundation of moral Virtue have run, 
whilft each would advance his own favourite Prin- 
ciple upon the Ruines of others: But tho’ he judi- 
cioufly avoids all their E.xtravagancies, fome of 
which have been taken Notice of in thefe Remarks, 
I am forry to find, that, in eftablifhing Morality and 
Obligation on the Will of a fupertior, he too Acts 
upon the exterminating Model, will not allow that 
a moral Difference of Things, or Obligation to 
Praétice, can be deduced from either of the other 
two Principles, the moral Senje, or the eternal Re- 
lations and effential Difference of Things. 

If the important Point he is proving, requited 
his Argument to be carried thus far, I fhould very 
unwillingly oppofe it: But there is no need of ir, 
he has ftrongly proved, throughout the Courfe of 
this learned Work, the ablolute neceffity of Reli- 
gion to Society ; and particularly, in Oppofition + 
to Mr, Bayle, the Infufficiency of the moral Senje 


+ from pag. §3 to 58 Edit, 
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and the Knowledge of the efential Difference 
of Things, to influence Society to the Practice of 
Virtue. Againft this 1am far from contending, 
My only purpofe is to plead that thefe Principles 
have fo far a right of obliging, that whoioever is 
not influenced by them deferves blame and Punith- 
ment, tho? he knows nothing of a fuperior Will 
with Power to inflict it. The contrary Notion 
feems to give the Atheifts a greater Advantage than 
{ am perfuaded was ever intended them by an Ad- 
verfary who had attacked them in their ftrongeft 
Holds, and turned their own Artillery againft them, 
with Abilities equal to his arduous Undertaking. 
I beg leave therefore to examine the Grounds upon 
which this great Author maintains, ‘* That an 
“ Atheift is not under any Obligation to act agree- 
“* ably to right Reafon,” 3% e. to practife Virtue. 
And firft he urges, that an Atheift cannot arrive 
at the knowledge of Morality properly fo called ; 
that tho’ he may have a knowledge of the zatural 
effential Difference of Things, this does not induce 
the knowledge of the moral Difference: + That 


+ In order to judge of this Point, let us fuppofe of a Sos 
ciety of Atheitts, one fallen into a Pit, where he muft inevitably 
perth if unaffilied. And another of them happening to travel 
that way, who could with great Eafe relieve him. Will thele 
two Perfons perce.:ve nothing but the natural effential Difference 
between leaving a Man to perifh ina Pit, and helping him out 
of it? Would not the diftrefled confider one of thefe as an In- 
humanity. to be deteiled, and the other as a good Action deferving 
gratefal Return? Might not the Traveler too be confcious that 
oue of thele Actions would be better than the other, have 2 
Goodnefs in it more to be approved ? Yet we will fuppofe fome 
Bufinefs or Pleafure he is intent upon, ftifles this Confcioufnels 
and prevails with him to leave the Diltreffed to his miferable 
Fate ; and that he afterwards relates to the reft of the Society, 
how he had hurried from the melancholly Objeé, in purfuit of 
his Inclinations. Can it be imagined that they would coldly 
confider this Action, only as not agreeable to Reafon? Or 
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this Diftinétion has lain much unobferved, the Con- 
tenders for this Principle, as well as their Adver- 
faries, being under the fame Prepoffeffion that 
ome inferred the other: But that it is a miftake, 
for nothing but Wiil, or the Law of a Superior, 
can conftitute the Morality of Actions. This in 
fhort is the Sum of what is infifted on in fevera! 
Pages.” To which with Submiffion I reply, that 
which properly conftitutes the Morality of an Action, 
is the freeChoice of the Agent, judging itto be right 
or wrong, praife or blame worthy: The Law of 
a fuperior does not make an Action morally Good 
or Evil, i only declares what is fo, or reftrains 
and incites by the Sanétions of Punifhment and Re- 
ward, (I fpeak not of pofitive Duties, the Morality 
of which depends folely on the Law ‘of a fuperior.) 
Neither do I find that the Contenders for the natura/ 
effential Difference of Things, have + miftaken it 
for the moral Differences; they plainly faw that 
thefe were diftincét Things, but they faw too that 
one was fo dependent on the other, that when they 
had clearly ceinonitvated the former, they needed 
not give themfelves much Trouble to prove the 
latter: For perhaps this great Author is the firft, 
who, acknowledging rhe natural effential Difference, 
has denied that the moral Difference was deducible 
from it, 

‘¢ The natural effential Difference of Things, he 
“¢ fays, + if we mean any thing by the Terms, 


would they not rather judge it to be wrong, inhuman and wor- 
thy of Deteftation. It cannot I think be doubted that fuch a 
Society might be capable of thefe Sentiments. And what is 
this but to perceive the moral Difference of Things, tho’ they 
have not difcovered a fuperior Will to enforce the Obfervance 
of them? Or tho’ they may think the Guilty fecure from that 
Punifhment, which they mutt be con({cious fo great an immorality 
deferves, 

* See pag. 42, 46, 52. + See pag. sz. +t P. 44: 
hath 
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hath this apparent property, that it creates a Fitne/s 


“in the Agent to aét agreeably thereto: As the 
** moral Difference of Things creates befides this 
cc 


fitnefsan Obligation likewile? But what is this fit- 
nefs and unfitnefs chat refults from the natural effen- 
tial Difference ? Not indeed the fame with that 
Which Creates it,, but furely the very fame with the 
moral !i ference, or elle 1 know not what we mean 
by either, An Aton fit or unfit, made the Object of 
Choice, is morally Good or moraily Evil. And 
therefore it is maintained that Fistne/s creates an Oj- 
ligation, becaule 1 implies, or is the fame with, mo- 
ral Differcnce, trom which our judicicus Author 
allows that Obligation 1s infeparable. 

He furtier argues, ‘© that the eflential Differences 
‘Ss of Things are the adequate Objects of the Un- 
«s derftanding, and for this Reafon, the Underftand- 
‘sing is neceffitated in its Perceptions, but the 
«© Will is not neceffitated in its Determinations : 
«¢ For Inftance, that three are lefs than five, the Un- 
« derftanding is neceffitated to judge, but the Will 
<< is not neceffitated to chufe five before three: 
‘¢ Therefore the effential Differences of Things are 
«s not the adequate Objects of the Will; the Law of 
«s a Superior muft be taken in, to conftitute Obli- 
«6 gation in Choice, or Morality in Actions.” But 
if this reafoning holds good, it will prove too that 
the Law of a Superior is not the adequate Object 
of the Will; for neither does fuch aLaw nece/ftare the 
Determinations of the Will; if it did there would 
be no longer any Choice, and confequently no Mo- 
rality in Aétions, Obligation would then differ no- 
thing from Compulfion: But all the Necefiry that a 
Free-agent can be laid under, either from the Law 
of a Superior or from the effential Differences of 
Things, isthat of ftanding felf-condemned, if he chufes 
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to do what he cannot avoid judging, and in the Cafe 
of another would pronounce to be unfit, wrong, and 
deferving of Punifhment. This Judgment of. his 
therefore brings him equally under the ftrongeft of 
Obligations, upon whatfoever Principle it is founded, 
or how inconfiftent fo-ever it may be with the ab- 
furd Notions of an atheiftick Fatalift. 

It is urged in the preceding Page, ‘* that Od/iga- 
tion in general neceffarily implies an Odbliger.” and 
elfewhere; * that, ** upon the Difcovery of a fuperior 
‘© Willand not till then, human Actions became the 
“¢ Subject of Obligation,” To this I anfwer that, in the. 
common Acceptation of the Word, Obligation im- 
plies only a Perception of fome Ground or Reafon 
upon which ’tis founded, but not neceffarily a “fiipe- 
rior Will: When we fay a Man is under an Obli- 
gation to be grateful to a Benefactor, we mean that 
the Relation interceding between them requires it 
of him; and fo that he is obliged to do to otliers, 
as he would have them do to him, implies an Eguity 
in the Thing, that brings him under fuch an Obli- 
gation. Again itis urged, ** That the Odbjiger mutt 
‘+ be different from, and not the fame with the 
‘¢ Obliged. — To found Obligation upon Rea/on is 
‘¢ an Abfurdity, becaufe Reafon is only an Attri- 
‘< bute of the Perfon obliged: To make this then 
‘¢ the Obliger, isto makea Man oblige himfelf.” 
Very true, but it is juft the fame, whatever Prin- 
ciple we fuppofe Obligation to be original!y founded 
on, a Free-agent muft be always the immediate Obli- 
ser of. himfelf: Whether he judges that the Will of 
a Superior is to be the only Rule of his Aétiors ; 
or that he ought to act conformably to the neceffary 
Relations and effential Differences of Things, or to 
his confcioufnefs of Right and Wrong; or that a 
Profpect of Rewards and Punifhments fhould folely 
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influence his Actions; in either Cafe it is equally the 
Perception and Judgment of his own Mind, or 
his Rea/on that obliges him to act accordingly 5 and 
this is fo far from’ being an Abfurdity, that it is ef 
fential to moral Choice and free Agency. 

But it does not follow, becaufe that a Man’s own 
Reaton has.a Right in this Senfe tooblige him, that 
therefore be may‘relinguifh that Right. That Maxim 
which Mr. Warburton * fays ** 1s an unexception- 
“ able Rulé of right Reafon, that whoever acquires 
“a Right to any Thing from the Obligation of ano- 
«¢ ther towards him, may relinquifh that Right, ” 
takes Place I fuppofe in thofe Kights:alone that are 
acquired by voluntary Compact, sot in thofe which 
are deduced from the Nature of Things. But it is 
the Nature of Things, the effential Differences, which 
is maintained to be the original Ground of Obliga. 
tion; over which Reafon has no Power , tho’ by 
its Perception of them it becomes the immediate 
Obliger to act fuifably thereto. 

This Great Writer farther argues || that “ from 
“ the Nature of any Action Morality cannot arife, 
“ nor from its Effects: Not from the firft, becaule, 
“ being only reafonable, or unréafonable, nothing 
« follows but a Fichéfs in doing one, and an Ab- 
¢¢ furdity in doing the other:’Not from the /écond, 
“ becaufe did the productive Good or Evil make 
“ the Action moral, Brutes, from’ whofe Actions 
«¢ proceed both one and other, would have Mora- 
¢ Jity.” To this laft I reply, that from the Effeéts 
of an Adtion, where there is no Choice, or free- 
agency, (of both which Brutes are fuppcfed incapable) 

no Morality can arife: But where thefe are, Mo- 
rality Goes arife from the Efe&s of an A€tion made 
the Objects of Choice. To the firf I reply, that if 
from the Nature of an Aétion tollowsa Fitne/;, 
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from Fitne/s follows Obligation, and confequently 
Morality, in Actions, 

This methinks our judicious Author fhould rea- 
dily affent to, as agreeable to his own Principles; 
for tho’ he founds Obligation on the Wil of God, 
he difclaims the Error of thofe who place it folely 
on a View of Rewards and Punifhments. “ The 
‘¢ true Principle of Morality * he owns fhould have 
«s the worthieft Motive to enforce it; and the le- 
gitimate Motive to Virtue on that Principle is 
Compliance with the Will of God. It is a Mif- 
take, § he fays, that Will could not oblige 
without Happinets ; Will could not indeed oblige 
toUnhappinefs, but it would oblige to what fhould 
produce neither one nor the other, tho’ all Con- 
fiderations of the Confequences of obeying or 
difobeying were away.” Now if this be fo, 
(and one would fcarce imagine it could be denied) 
this Obligation to obey, independent of all Confe- 
guences, which our Author juftly contends for, can be 
founded on Nothing but a Fétne/s refulting from 
the Relation of a Creature to his Creator and Bene- 
factor. To argue from hence that therefore i js 
Fitne/s which obliges and not Will, is indeed a meta- 
phyfical Quibble, and as F this Author has reprefented 
it, not a little abfurd, fit only, as he defigned it, to 
divert the Reader. But I think it may with great 
Solidity be concluded, that if the Will of God ob- 
liges from a Fitnefs that arifes on Account of the 
Relation of a Creature to his Creator, what- 
ever Fitneffes arife from other Relations, and the 
effential Difference of Things, will likewife oblige 
in their Proportion. 

This Great Writer |] urges indeed, “ that the Fit- 
 nefs that a Creature who depends entirely on his 
‘© Creator fhould obey him, is infinitely difference 
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«¢ from any other Fitnefs that arifes to a fuppofed 
- «¢ independent Being, from the comparing and per- 
*< ceiving the Relations between his Ideas.” But if 
thefe Relations or our Perceptions of the effential 
Difference of Things, are, as he farther argues, 
* the Rule that God hath given his Creatures 
to bring them to the Knowledge of his Will, 
then it muft be a Rule to al] his Creatures whether 
they confider it as his Will or not; and therefore, 
as reafonable Beings, the Fitnels of obeying the Crea- 
tor’s Will muft be fo far from being infinitely dif- 
ferent from the Fitnefs of complying with a Man’s 
Perceptions of the neceflary Relations and Difference 
of Things, that, fuppofing all Confideration of the 
Confequences were away, there muft be an equal 
Obligation to either, according to the Opportuni- 
ties of difcovering them: Befides that without a 
Regard to the Right, and Reafon, and Equity of 
the Cafe, whatever Men’s Aétions may be, there 
is no Virtue or real Goodnefs in the Perfon that 
does them ; the Nature and Reafon of Things there- 
fore fhould feem to be the genuine Principle of true 
Morality. 

That the Knowledge of the efeutial Difference 
of Things, would not alone be generally effectual to 
influence a Society of Atheifts to the Practice of 
Virtue, I readily grant. But that is no more an 
Objection againft the Truth of the Principle, and 
its Right to oblige, than it is againft the Right 
which the Wil ot God has to oblige independent of 
sts Confequences, that the Knowledge of it would not 
be effectual to keep the Bulk of Mankind to the 
Practice of Virtue, without enforcing it by the Sanc- 
tions of Reward and Punifhment, ” | is neverthelefs 
true that there is an indifpenfable Obligation to obey 
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guence of obeying and di/ubeying were away, as this Au- 
thor juftly maintains: And the fame Obligation there 
is without Confideration of the Confequence, to aé& 
fuitably to that Fitnefs which refults from the effen- 
tial Ditference, and Relations of Things ; and tothe 
unavoidable Judgment of our own Minds, that Ac- 
tions are accordingly right or wrong, worthy of Re- 
ward or Punifhment. 

Now an Atheift is undeniably capable of thefe 
Affeétions of the Mind, by which this great Au- 
thor * accounts for Men’s being dilpofed to place 
Morality in the efiential Ditference of Things, viz. 
‘« that Senfe of right and wrong fo ftrongly im- 
‘¢ preffed as to be attended with a Confcioufnefs that 
“¢ the onedeferves Reward and the other Punifhmentr, 
° eyen tho’? there were no God.” This Confciouf- 
nefs therefore, which the Atheift is allow’d to be 
capable of, tho’ he is fo blind as not to fee that that 
very Senfation is the plaineft Indication of 424; 
tho’, from the eternal Truths which he perceives, he 
is fo abfurd as not to difcern an eternal Mind from 
which they refulte, yet this Confcioufnefs of his 
brings him uader Obligation to act fuitably to what 
he does fee, to do, or to forbear what he unavoidably 
judges to be right or wrong ; for no ftronger Obli- 
gation can be laid upon a Free-agent than that of 
ftanding felf-approved, or felf-condemned. 

If this be not fo, I fhould be glad to be inform’d 
whether we are to fuppofe, that an Atheift is not 
accountable in a future State forany Enormities he may 
commit here? Or if this be too great a Privilege to 
allow him, upon what Principle he can be juftly pu- 
nifhable for doing or not doing, what it is maintain’d 
he is under ”o Objigation to do or to forbear? If the 
Author of the Divine Legation is pleafed to take Oc- 
cafion of giving an Anfwer to this Queftion, when 
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he publifhes the impatiently expected Remainder of 
his valuable Work, it will be acknowledged a oreat 
Inftarice of Goodnefs and Condefcenfion, to over- 
took the Obfcurity and low Abilities of the Enquirer, 
in regard to the Importance of the Difficulty. 
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APPEND TI X. 


There are two Arguments relating to the Sub- 
jeéts of the foregoing Remarks, that feem to be of 
great Weight with the Oppofers of Dr. Clarke, 
being frequently infifted on, and repeated by the 
beft Writers among them; tho’ one of them is 
a mete fallacy, (which perhaps themfelves are not 
aware of ) and the other at leaft a very precarious 
Suppofition, It may therefore be of fome Service 
in this Controverfy to fet them both in a true Light, 
which I fhal! here endeavour io de, having but lately 
had Occafion to obferve the Importance they are 
thought to be of. 

It is maintained by Dr. Clarke and his Followers, 
that there are eternal and immutableRelations, effential 
Differences of Things, and Fitneffes refulting from 
them, independently of the Will of God, which 
are obligatory to all reafonable Beings, antecedent 
to any pofitive Appointment or Declaration of the Will 
of God concerning them. In Oppofition to this, 
feveral of their Adverfaries, in order to eftablifh 
Virtue and moral Obligation /olely on the Will of 
God, have argued in different forms of Expreffion 
to this Purpofe, That thofe Relations and Fitnefles 
€%c. cannot be eternal, or independent on the Will 
of God, fince they até Confequences of the Exiftence 
of things, proceeding from the Determination of his 
Will. And, for the fame Reafon, they urge vee 
mora 
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moral Obligation cannot be antecedent to the Will 
of God, becaufe it could not commence till after 
the Will of God had exhibited certain Relations and 
Fitneffes in the Creation, from whence Morality 
arifes. Now here is the plain adlacy of fubfticuting 
a quite different Confideration of Things, in the 
Room of that, which they pretend to oppole, viz. 
particular Exiftencies, initead of general abjrat 
Ideas ; and the Will of God as expreft or implied 
in the Creation, for the Will of God explicitly de- 
clared by the Command of moral Virtues. And 
who is concetn’d in this Argument I know not, for 
furely Dr. Clarke or his Followers never pretended 
that particular Exiftencies were eternal, and inde- 
pendent of the Will of God; or that the eternal 
Reafon and Truth of Things were obligatory to 
reafonable Creatures before the Will of God had 
brought any fuch into Exiftence. The Relations 
and Fitneffes they {peak of, are Truths eternally is 
the divine Underftanding, which proceed not from 
any Determination of his Will, but are the Rules 
by which his Will is itfelf determined. The 
Antecedency they fpeak of refpects only the explicite 
Declaration of the Will of God, by the Command 
of moral Virtues. And what can bea greater Fal- 
lacy than to obje& to this, that the Will of God is 
exprest in the Creation, exhibiuing thofe Relations 
and Fitneffles from whence Morality arifes? For 
the Will of God as expreft, or rather implied in 
the Creation, is the very fame with that Reafon and 
Truth of Things which are faid to be obligatory 
as fuch, that is, antecedently to any explicite Decla- 
ration of the Will of God concerning them: If 
thefe Writers will allow the Will of God in that 
Senfe, viz. as expres in the Creation, to be obliga- 
tory to Morality without any pofitive Appointment, 
or explicite Command, the Controverfy would be at 
an End. But if they deny this, why do they amufe 
their 
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their Readers or themfelves, by feeming to oppofe 
their Adverfaries with an Antecedency of the Wil} 
of God, when they really mean Nothing more, than 
that the Existence of Creatures capable of mora] 
Obligation is a Confequence of the Determination 
of the Will of God; which is indeed very true, 
but nothing to the Purpofe in this Debate. 

The other Argument which I defign here to con- 
fider, is urged by thofe who acknowledge no moral 
Obligation, but what is founded on {felf-intereft, or 
a Profpeét of future Rewards and Punifoments. 
Firft they lay it down asa poftulatum that the /ole 
End of God in the Creation was to communicate 
Happine/s, and that he appointed the Practice of 
Virtue to be the neceffary Means of obtaining that 
End. In Confequence of this they argue, that 
Man ought to make that bis End which God has 
made fo, that a confideration of the End muft be 
the Motive to chufing the Means, and therefore 
Virtue fhould only be-chofen with re/peé to the Re- 
compence of Reward, without which View it would 
neither be Beautiful nor Orderly, nor Reafonable, 
nor Fit.* 

That Happinefs was the /ole End the Creator had 
in View, is too Precarious a Suppofition to be taken 
for granted; had that been fo, probably the utmoft 
Poffibilities of it would have been produced, which 
does not feem to be the Cafe. However, Rewards 
and Puni/bments have not the leaft Pretenceto be the 
fole End of God in the Creation, tho’ neceffary for 
the after Government of degenerate Creatures; the 
very Notion of Reward and Punifhment implies 
Merit or Demerit arifing from a Compliance with 
or Negleét of fome End, which moral Agents were 
previoufly obliged to have purfued; fo that Obliga- 
tion mutt be founded on fome Principle prior to alk 


* This Point is largely infifted on, in the Cure of Deifm, 
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Confideration of Reward and Punifhment, other- 
wife there could be no Ground for them. And why 
fhould God have fo over-rated Virtue, as to pro- 
pofe ine{timable Rewards for the Practice of IC, 
if it had no Self-excellence, or if it had not been 
one great End of his creating moral Agents? If an 
earthly King fhould promife fome great Honours 
or Privileges to fuch of his Subjects as amidfta re- 
bellious People had continued faithful to him, 
or would timely return to their Duty ; wouid any 
one donbt that he is Nes chief ind was to pre- 
ferve, or to recover his Subjects to their Obedience ; 
and that the propofed Rewards were intended as 
Means the better to fecure that End ? And if fome 
of his Subjects fhould prcfefs, that they would have 
perfifted in their Fidelity, or return’d to it, from a 
Senfe of the reafonablenefs of their Duty, tho’ his 
Majefty had made them no fuch gracious Promifes, 
would the King think them the worfe Men, or the 
worfe Subjeéts for this, or that they were the lefs 
worthy of the Honours he intended them? I dare 
fay Nobody will imagine it. Why then fhould 
not the Rewards propofed by the King of Heaven 
for the Praétice of Virtue, be efteemed as Means 
to promote univerfal Reétitude? And that contribu- 
ting each his Part towards that great End ought to 
be the chief View of all his reafonable Creatures ? 

That ove Defign of God in the Creation was to 
communicate fuppinefs, fo far as was confiftent 
with Order and Reéfitude, or as it is a Confequence 
of them, I believe will not be queftioned ; bur 
fince the infinitely happy Creator, is likewife infi- 
nitely perfec, I think there is as little Reafon to 
queftion, that ove great End he hadiin View was 
tocommunicate fome Degree of all his communicable 
Perfeétions, to produce Beings capable of imitating 
his moral Attributes, of conforming to that facred 
Rule of Truth and Reétitude by which his own un- 
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erring Will is always directed; that they might be 
perfect even as he is perfect. And if this was one 
Defign of God in creating Mankind, which can 
fcarce be doubted, then certainly They ought to have 
the fame End in View ; and if, in Order to it, God 
could give them no other Law but that of moral 
Virtue, as thele Writers allow, then the Obligation 
to practice it muft arife, with Virtue itfelf, from the 
very Nature of fuch a Syftem, not folely from a 
Profpect of Rewards and Punifhments. 

I am far from intending to depreciate a proper 
Regard to future Retributions, as they are gracious 
Affiftances to the frailty of Man ; but let them not 
change Place with chat which they were appointed 
to promote, be made /ole Ends, whilft Virtue is 
degraded into bare Means, tho’ if doing right Ac- 
tions purely because they are right, is not the proper 
Idea of Virtue, it will be hard to fay what is ; but 
aiming /olely at a Reward, certainly is not, Where 
the Will of God is known, there is an additional 
Obligation that ftrongly enforces the Praétice of 
Virtue, from a Defire of being acceptable to the 
fupreme Being, who wills the Perfeétion of. his 
Creatures, in which their chief Good confifts; and 
therefore the Confideration of the Will of God 
ought never to be omitted in any chriftian Schemes 
of Morality. But neither ought moral Virtue to 
be eftablifhed folely on fuch Principles, as would 
leave Men Joofe from every Obligation, who are 
either not fo wife as to difcover the Will of God 
in the Nature of Things, or not fo happy as to be 
acquainted with his revealed Will, and the Sanéiions 
of bis Laws. 


Thefe Remarks are with the utmoS Deference 
infcribed to ALEXANDER Pore, Efq; by an dd- 
mirer of bis Moral Character. 
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